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Ah nimium volui; tantum patiatur amars 
Audierit noſtras non Cytherea preces. 
Accipe, per longs tibi qui deſerviet annos ? 
Accipe, qui purd norit amare fide. 
Ovidii Amorum, L123, I. 
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DEDICATION 


LADY HAGGERSTON, 


Epos adds to her ſtation in life a nobility of ſpirit, 
which ſtill diſtinguiſhes her above the reſt of her ſex.— 
Beauty in others is lovely, in others agreeable, in others 
attractive; but in Eubos 1A it is commanding ; love to- 
wards Eu pos 1A is a ſentiment like the love of glory. 
The lovers of other Women are ſoftened into fondneſs, — 
the admirers of EuposiA exaltcd into ambition. 


SPECTATORs 


NDOWED with the amiable qualities 
which deſervedly rendered Laura an orna- I 
I ment to the fourteenth century, and, like her, 1 
leſs diſtinguiſhed for the external charms of a | j 
F beautiful form, than your unblemiſhed purity |! 
7 of mind, I know no one, beneath whoſe eyes _ 1 


this | 
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this fecble ſketch of PRTRARCH“'s attachment can 
{o properly be laid, as thoſe, which, if PRTRARCU 
now lived, might produce the ſame effects. For 
in whatever light the world beholds you—whe- 
ther in the mild ſunſhine of domeſtic happineſs, 
or in the public walk of faſhionable life, breath. 
ing benevolence and ſocial kindneſs—the natu- 
ral ſerenity of your looks enlivens every ſcene; 
your beauty ſtill attracts admiring crouds, while 
veneration bends to an' acknowledged innocence 


of manners. 


PERMIT me to withdraw, without apologizing 
for the liberty I have taken, in thus dedicating 
to your Ladyſhip the haſty production of a few 
mornings. I have truſted to that uncommon 


condeſcer han, and mildneſs of diſpoſition, which 


ur acquirements, have joined all the 


_ity of Laura. I ſhall add, as the fincereſl 


--unony of my reſpect for virtue, a devout, wiſh, 
that 
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that you may long remain among us, attended 
by every comfort of the marriage ſtate; and 
when you ſhall be called to your native heaven, 
that you may ſtill continue to live in the ſpotleſs 
conduct of your fair deſcendants. 
I have the honour to be, 
My LAP, 
Your Ladyſhip's 
Moſt obedient, and 
Moſt humble Servant, 


CHARLES FAMES. 
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AUTHOR TO THE READER. 


A I am prepared to hear a variety of opinions re- 

ſpeQing the morality of this Epiſtle, which from 
the hurry it was written in, and the unequal abilities 
of its author, mult be liable to many errours—the only 
anſwer I ſhall make, will be, that in conſulting human 
nature I conceive it poſſible to love as PETRARCH did. 
Far be it from me, however, to encourage a weakneſs, 


(to give it no other name) which every man in his ſen- 


ſes muſt condemn, and which proved ſo fatal to that 


celebrated Poet. For, as the elegant tranſlator of his 
life obſerves*, © whatever palliations may be drawn in 
* excuſe for PETRARCH,who lived in a dark age, under 


*the clouds of ſuperſtition, which at that time covered 


* Vide Mrs. Dobſon's tranſlation of the Life of PETRARCH-. 
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the world, no apology can be made, with juſtice, at pre- 
* ſent, for thoſe, whoſe characters reſemble his in this 
* unhappy point of view; ſince the light both of ſacred 
and moral truth, now clearly conveyed to all, reje&s 
* all ſophiſtry in reſpeCt to the internal diſpoſition, as 
© well as the outward conduct, and condemns as certain 
ly the inward encouragement of the paſſion, as the 


*«* outward commiſhon of the crime.“ 


I cannot quit this agreeable and elegant Author, with- 
out acknowledging, that I am greatly indebted to the 
peruſal of PETR aRcn's Life for one or two deſcrip- 
tions, and for ſome thoughts attempted in the Poem, 
At the ſame time, I muſt expreſs my ſurprize, that among 
ſo many productions which have appeared of late, none 
ſhould be ſeen upon a ſubje&, where ſo very ample a 
field is opened for deſcriptive genius to range in. That 
pen, which in the brighteſt glow of imagination, could 
paint the feelings of Lovis A's ſoul, would have found 
little difficulty in doing juſtice to the real anguiſh of 
PETRARCH's heart. For my part, who have in one 


uninterrupted ſucceſhon of ideas compleated this poeti- 


cal trifle, I will candidly confeſs, that I found it more ar- 
duous 
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duous to curh my heated fancy on this occaſion, than 1 
have at others to pick ont images for the moſt barren 
ſubject. The unbounded attachment which PETRARCH, 
a man of the quickeſt ſenſibility, and naturally impe- 
tuous in his purſuits, felt for the beautiful LAURA, and 
which neither abſence, time, nor a conſciouſneſs of 
errour could diminiſh, affords the thinking mind ſuch 
an exuberance of inward warfare, between a darling 
foible and a virtuous breaſt, that, like the eye in a croud- 
ed parterre of beautiful flowers, we no ſooner ſtop at 
one feeling, than we are attracted by the gathering im- 
portance of another, I ſhall conclude this obſervation 
with an extract from the Life of PETR aArcH, which 
will juſtify the warmth expreſſed in one part ofthe Poem, 
Writing to a friend at Avignon, he gives the following 
account of his agitated mind, 


] haye not time to inform you of my ſufferings in 

* the city you are in; perceiving that the only means 
« of recovering my health was to leave it, I took this ſtep, 
« notwithſtanding all the efforts of my friends to retain 
me. Alas! their friendſhip ſerves only to my de- 
| © ſtrudtion. 
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© ſtruction, I came into this ſolitude (Vaucluſe) to 
« ſeeka ſhelter from the tempeſt ; and to live a little for 
* myſelf, before I was called to die. I was near the 
mark I aimed at; I felt, with extreme joy, my mind 
was more at eaſe; the life which I led, ſeemed to ap- 
« proach to that of the bleſſed in heaven. But behold 
the force of habit and paſſion ! I return often, though 
led by no buſineſs, into that odious city, I caſt my- 
« ſelf into the nets in which I was before enſnared, I 
* know not what wind drives me from the port into 
that ſtormy ſea, where I have been ſo often ſhip- 
e wrecked, I am no ſooner there, than I feel I am in 
© a veſlel, toſſed on every fide, I fee the firmament on 
© fire, the ſea rage, and rocks ready to daſh me in 
pieces. Death preſents itielf to my eyes; and, what is 
* worſe than death, I am weary of my preſent life, and 
* dread that which is to come.” 
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PETRA and LAURA were both deſcended from 
noble families, who held the fit employments in their 
reſpective countries. Family misfortunes, and the tranſla— 


tien of the Apoſialic See to Avignon by a Pope of French 


extraction, firſt brought Petrarch from Italy into France. 


Having at Avignon acquired the accompliſhments requiſite 
for a young man who had his fortune to make in the higher 
ſtations of life, he fixed his ręſidence in that city, the ſeat 
of literature and of arts. It was there he accidentaliy 
met the celebrated Laura, at the entrance of a monaſict y 
dedicated to St. Claire. This happened in the twenty-third 
year of his age, He was, according to the memoirs publiſhid 
ef his life, ſo diſtinguiſhed in his figure, as to attract uni- 
* verſal admiration. He appears in his portraits, continues 
the ſame author, * with large and manly features, eyes 
* full of fire, a blooming complexion, and a countenance 
* that beſpoke all the genius and fancy which ſhone forth in 


His works, He poſſeſſed an under ſtanding active and pene- 


* trating; a brilliant wit, and a fine imagination. His 


heart was candid and benevolent, ſuſceptible of the moſ? 
lively 
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* lively affeflions, and inſpired with the nobleſt ſenti. 
* ments of liberality, 


Such was Petrarch, till his unfortunate attachment 
to an improper object threw a cloud over the brighteſt or na- 
ment of the fourteenth century. In his retirement at Vau- 


cluſe, in the neighbourhood of Avignon, he frequently en- 


deavoured to get rid of his illicit paſſion, ta which he as 
Frequently returned, with redoubled violence. In the l. 
lowing epiſile, the author has endeavoured to expreſs the va- 
rious conflicts of an agitated heart, ſlruggling between an 
alluring paſſion and triumphant virtue. 


Nor will it be ſuppoſed he has exceeded the bounds of 
probability, when it ſhall be remembered, according to the 
account given of him in his memoirs, * That his temper was, 
on ſome occaſions, violent, and his paſſions headſirong and 
* unruly. * A warmih of conſlitution hurried him inte in- 
© regularities, which were followed with repentance and 
* remorſe,” 


With reſpect to Laura, it is inconteſtibly proved, that 
at the time Petrarch firſt ſaw her, ſhe was a married wo- 
man, whoſe huſband, Hugues de Sade, held the firft offices 
at Avignon; and not, as ſome have been pleaſed ta con- 


Jecture, a miſtreſs which the Poet kept at Vaucluſe, The 


following 
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following account of her perſon will not, I truſt, be deemed 
ſuper fluous by the courteous reader; for which I muſt once 


more have recourſe to the ingenious Tranſlator, 


* 


At the time /Þe firſt met Petrarch, ſhe was dreſſed in 


green, aud her gown embroidered with violets, Her face, 
© her air, her gait, were ſomething more than mortal. Her 
© perſon was delicate, her eyes tender and ſparkling, and 
per eye-brows black as ebony, Golden locks,* (which, | 
as I have frequently ſeen in the ſouthern parts of France, | 
were, I preſume, of a bright auburn colour); * waved 1 
* over her ſhoulders whiter than ſnow ; and the ringlets were 
© interwoven by the fingers of love. Her neck was well form= 
bed, and her complexion animated by the tints of nature, 
W * which art vainly attempts to imitate. Ven ſhe opened her 
mouth, you perceived the beauty of pearls, and the ſweetneſs 
* of roſes. She was full of graces. Nothing was ſo ſoft as 
© her looks, ſo modeſt as her carriage, fo touching as the 
end of her voice. An air of gaiety and tenderneſs 
= © breathed around her, but fo pure and happily tempered, 
as 0 inſpire every beholder with the ſentiments of virtue; 
* for ſhe was chaſle as the ſpangled dew=drop of the 
mern. Such, ſays Petrarch, was the amiable Laura. 
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Her attachment to Petrarch, whoſe unbounded trn- 
dierneſs and love afforded a poignant contraſt to the 
| cool indifference of her huſband, was as lively as it i; 
| poſſible for ſympathy to be, under the influence ef th; 
ehaſieft virtue. 
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PETRARCN 


— 


p E T RAR CH TO LAU RA, 


A POETICAL EPISTLE. 


AR from the dear deluſion of thoſe eyes, 

Whoſe ſoft'ning magie melts me into ſighs, 
While reaſon, trembling at reſiſtleſs charms, 

Steals to my heart, and guards it from alarms ; ; 
Say, ſhall thy friend, —that name at leaſt is mine, 
And heav'n may ſure allow it to be thine !— 

Say, ſhall thy friend, thy PETR ARcn, dare to prove 
A kindred impulſe of untainted love ? 

From thoſe dear lips the ſtern injunction came, 

And love muſt yield to friendſhip's purer name. 


Stretch'd on the bier, round which with many a figh, 


Diſtreſs has mus'd, and fix her ſtreaming eye ; 
When ſome loſt wretch, by keen remembrance torn, 
To death's cold manſions ſees her lover borne, 
Indulgent pity, with officious art, 

Waits on her grief, and ſooths her bleeding heart, 


| And ſhall my LAURA, gentleſt of her kind! 


My life's ſole pride and miſtreſs of my mind ! 


Whoſe 
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Whoſe bleſt idea's all the reſt I know, 

My only care and happineſs below! 

Shall ſhe ſrom others wipe the tear of grief, 

And PETRARCH only be deny'd relief? 

She! at whoſe glance each gath'ring ſorrow flics, 
Hope blooms afreſh, and blank affliction dies 
Ah, no! that breaſt, for ſoftneſs fram'd alone, 
Heaves with misfortune pity makes her own. 


Smooth as thy boſom, tho' not half ſo fair 
Serenely bright, and like thy virtue clear; 
Without one noxious particle of heat, 

Health's pureſt ſpring, and every muſe's ſeat, 
(For there Boccacè tunes his am'rous lay *, 

| And azure nymphs to murm'ring echoes play,) 
| Cloſe to my walls, in dartleſs beauty, flows 

| A filver ſtream, and courts me to repoſe. 

| Soft are its banks, adorn'd with many a flow'r, 
| And thickly ſhaded by the leafy bow'r. 
Emblem of ſorrow's melancholy train, 

And far ſequeſter'd from the noiſy plain, 


| John de Certaldo, or- John Boccace, the celebrated author of 
the Decameron, &c. was Petrarch's particular fiiend,—They hed 
| « each the ſame tafies, and the ſame averſions ; the ſame ardent de- 
| - * fire of knowledge, frankneſs, tiuth of mind, and tenderneſs 
| © of heat.“ | 
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My fay'rite willow waves above the tide 

His pendant boughs, in ſolitary pride: 
Peaceful he hangs, and filently reproves 

The boiſt'rous tumults of the man who loves. 
There too, thy + laurel ſtands the wintry ſtorms, 
And, full of thee, my raptur'd fancy warms. 
Fix'd in this tranquil folitude at laſt, 

My wand'rings over, and my troubles paſt! 
Here let me learn to form each riſing thou ght 
By thoſe chaſte principles thy virtue taught : 
Sooth'd by thy looks, and innocently free, 
With calm delight to join thy Lord and thee. 


And yet--what means this more than friendſhip's heat? 
Why ſtarts my reaſon at the dear deceit ? 
Shall then no gentle palliative be found, 
No kind deluſion to aſſuage my wound? 
For ever then, with inward fire oppreſt, 
Muſt PrTRARrcH nurſe the poiſon in his breaſt? 
In ſecret wander to the bow'r of bliſs, 
And long for charms that never muſt be his ? 
For ever then mult fruitleſs pity prove | 
The joyleſs ſubſtitute of mutual love ? 


+ Petrarch conſecrated a favourite laurel tree in his garden at 
Vaucluſe to the memory of Laura, and called it by her name. 
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How loſt, how foreign are its ſounds to me, 
Whole only comfort is to gaze on thee ! 

Still to thoſe looks, diſſatisfied, unbleſt, 

My wiſhes wander, and I figh for reſt. 

Like the benighted mariner, whoſe eye, 
Loſt in the gloom of a tempeſtuous ſky, 
Looks for a guiding ſtar, and ſadly ſteers, 
With doubtful anguiſh and oppreſſive fears ; 
My troubled ſoul, toſs'd on the ſurge of lite, 
With keen impatience views the giddy ſtrife 
Of things below; turns from ambition's plan, 


And, ſick' ning, owns the wretchedneſs of man. 


TII-fated they! whoſe ſouls congenital born, 
Are ſway'd by int'reſt, prejudice, or ſcorn ; 
In paſſive ſervitude, whoſe moments glide 
Through all the formal miferies of pride. 
How curs'd in fick*ning apathy to prove 
The wild exceſs of ill-requited love 
Where ſhall that ſpotleſs happineſs be won, 
Which makes our reaſon and our fenſes one? 
Bids peace be more than momentary reſt, 
And gives unclouded ſunſhine to the breaſt ? 
Turns from the dazzling magic that decays 
In pride's meridian, and in folly's rays, 

To calm reflection and innate defire, 
Raptures that charm, and joys that never tire 


Yet 
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Yet thou my LauRa—for to charms like thine 

All nature bends, and fighs at virtue's ſhrine— 
Ne'er from ungrateful Sade, whom heav'n has bleſt 
With all that's beauteous, and with all that's beſt— 
Can thy pure boſom be condemn'd to know 

The pangs, the wretchednels of wedded woe! 

Still in domeſtic happineſs approv'd, 

By all who know thee, honour'd and belov'd! 

Live to thoſe tender ties, that ſage decree 

Which heav'n has made, nor loſe one thought on me, 
Ah think not—ſpotleſs as thou art, and pure— 

On one, whoſe illneſs death can only cure 

Far from thee ſped, let all remembrance ceaſe, 

And leave me wretched, to ſecure thy peace, 


Heav®ns ! with what quick tranfition do I move 
From friendſhip's limits to unbounded love! 
Soon from my heart the curtain drops away, 
Andev'ry feeling ruſhes into day, 
O ſtate of inward miſery complete, 
Where fruitleſs wiſhes and repentance meet ! 
When heav'n juſt op'ning to my ſoul appears, 
And ſoft forgiv'neſs glimmers thro' my tears: 
When kind contrition wears out ev'ry crime, 
And MERCY marks me on the leaf of time; 
From rapt'rous ecſtaſy thy beauties tear 
Each ſoaring thought, and burſt on every pray'r ; 

: That 
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That lov'd idea ev'ry ſcene diſpels, 

And all my boſom into tumult ſwells, 

Earth and my LAuRA, more inviting ſeem 

Than heav'n, tho? pictur'd by the bigot's dream: 
What are its manſions of eternal lig it, 

Seraphic ſounds, or raptures of delight | 

What is the boaſted plenitude of joy, 

Fleaſures for ever new, that cannot cloy ! 

If in the bright immeaſurable round, 

I ſigh for joys where only thou art found: 

How vain ! how joyleſs is that heav'n to me, 
Whoſe only pleaſures are to gaze on thee | 

One look of kindneſs, ſuch as thoſe ſoft eyes 

With pity ſhed on ſorrow's mournful ſighs, — 

One tender ſound, that ſhames the liſt'ning ſpheres, — 
And which thy PETR ARcu ſtill in abſence hears |-— 
To this ſad boſom more divinely feels, 

Than all the raptures PIETY reveals. 


How oft, attemp'ring by difcretion's frown 
The ſmiles of peace, I fondly thought my own, 
Haſt thou, when fick'ning with my pain I ſigh'd, 
By one kind look the ſtream of ſorrow dry'd |! 
Pierc'd to my inmoſt ſenſe, and made me know 
The wide extremes of happineſs and woe. 

For, ah ! no ſooner was the gentle fire 

Of ſlumb'ring paſſion waken'd by defire ; 


Scarce 
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catee had my heart the gleam of comfort caught 
That ſlowly brighten'd thro' the gloom of thought, 
Than you, no ſtranger to the human breaſt, 9 
With ſtern ſeverity my looks repreſt. | 
Was then your glove“ too much for years of pain? k 
Was virtue kept more ſpotleſs by difdain ? | 
Back to my wonted wretchedneſs I move, 

And pity thoſe whom heav'n has doom'd to love; 
Penſive from thee to melancholy turn, 

While anguiſh murmurs as I inly mourn : 

« Sit in ſevereſt judgment on my fate, 

Thy blame may reach me, but thou can't not hate.“ 
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How often, viſited by gleams of peace, 
When ſtudy ſooth'd me with imperfe@ eaſe, 
Loſt in ſome learned bus'neſs of the brain, 

Has fancy led me from my boſom's pain; 
Kindly deluſive charm'd me to repoſe, 

And lull'd to reſt the tumult of my woes. 

Big with each little plan ambition frames, 

The glare of titles, and the noiſe of names 
Pve trod the ſlipp'ry paths of gay renown, 
And fame has call'd me to the laurell'd crown. 
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* Laura happening to drop her glove at a public aſſembly, 
Petrarch wiſhed to keep it, but was harſhly repulſed. 
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Heav'n knows, how careleſs of each honour paid, 
My boſom ficken'd at the gay parade; 

When princes crouded in my envy'd train, 
And monarchs yielded to the Muſe's reign ; 
Still on each ſcene thy lov'd idea ſtole, — 
Still did I feel thee wanting to the whole. 

In vain the laurel, with encircling bough, 
Twines its triumphant honours round my brow, 
Or Rome re- echoes to my boaſted name“: 

If Lavra's abſent, what is PETR ARCH's fame? 
How loſt, —how fruitleſs are its charms to me, 
Mhſe only comfort 1s to gaze on thee, 


Call me—ywhich ever ſooths my Lavk A's breaſt— 
Thy lord's acquaintance and his ſtudious gueſt : 
Call me thy bard, inſtructor or thy friend; 

All in one ſofter character muſt end, 

Thus for a time, the boiſt'rous tempeſts ceaſe, 
And leave the ſkies in momentary peace; 

A death-like ſtillneſs to the ſtorm ſucceeds, 
And ſcarce a murmur's whiſper'd thro' the reeds: 
Till with redoubled violence, it ſhakes 

The bending pines, and all its fury wakes. 
Aw'd by no ties, and ſtranger to controul, 

I feel the tyrant treſpaſs on my ſoul ; 


* Petrarch was publicly crowned in the Capitol at Rome. 
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Soon does each kind illußon melt away, 
And ev'ry feeling's conicious of his ſvay. 
Rapt into ſcenes, that nev>r inſt bo mine, 

. . » f . ce 
Heart-piercing thought and never can be thine | 
[ yield unbounded to my ſlecpleſs ill, 


And add to paſſion, all t';e pow'r of will. 
Ils there no law, —exhauſted with its woe,” 
Exclaims my heart, while ſtreams of ſorrow flow, 


And bounteous nature from my wither'd brain, 


Lends a kind drop to cool its burning pain; 


s there no law, which pitying heav'n allows 
To lovers, conſcious of each others vows ? 
In wedded bondage muſt the boſom pine, 
And cu/fom keep what nature would reſign *? 


O curs'd ſeduction of each virtuous ſenſe, 
When fancy, flatter'd by the dear offence, 
Dwells on each charm, 1n ſpite of ev'ry tie, 
Till fiction gives what heav'n and you deny! 


| Sooth'd into reſt, my heavy eye-lids cloſe, 


And fancy'd joys ſucceed to real woes. 
Then do I claſp thee, trembling in my arms, 
Shook by tumultuous raptures and alarms; 
Yielding to bliſs, my beauteous Laura lies, 
With beating boſom and expiring eyes. 

Love on all fides, his purple pinion ſhakes, 
Fans the ſoft flame, and every feeling wakes ; 
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While urg'd by all that fancy can be bleſt, 
With keen delight I ſnatch thee to my breaſt : 

A thrilling tranſport ſhoots in ev'ry vein, 

And madd'ning paſſion throws the willing rein. 
Inſpir'd by raptures that can never cloy, 

And loſt in mutual agonies of joy, : 
Trembling I wander, o'er thy angel frame, 

And hear, and ſee thee, look and ſigh the ſame. 
In gath'ring tumult freſh endearments riſe, 
Float on each word, and languiſh in our eyes; 
Lip ſeal'd to lip, and murm'ring breath to breath,* 
Entranc'd we ſink in momentary death: 

*Till waſted nature, vanquiſh'd by the ſtrife, 
Throbs in each vein, and graſps returning life ; 
Then from the dear extatic pleaſure ſprings, 
„And fighs, and looks unutterable things t“ 


Ah! tell me, Laura—long inur'd to weep, 
When captive grief has loſt its tears in ſleep, 
Springs not the ſoul on fancy's airy plume, 
Beyond the narrow precincts of the tomb? 


* Petrarch's paſſion, which was certainly ſomewhat fironger 
than mere Platonic aſſection, frequently led him into the wilde!t 
exceſſes ; but his ſeceſſion from virtue was never of long duration. 


+ Although this line is to be found in Thomſon's Seaſons, I muſt 
in juſtice to myſelf declare, that when I wrote the above pallage, ! 
had not read that pleaſing production. 
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While peace invites her to that bourn at laſt, 
Where joy commences, and each ſorrow's paſt. 
Ah, tell me too, when conſcious of the cheat, 
Awaken'd reaſon ftartles at deceit, 
Is not the wretch to more than madneſs fir'd, 
Each pain redoubled and each bliſs defir'd ? 
Too well this heart, the bitter truth avows, 
When conſcience tears me from its guilty vows ; 
And heav'n, or chance, the treach'rous dream deſtroys, 
While virtue ſhudders at illicit joys. 
Wretch that I am, to taint thy ſpotleſs car 
With guilty ſounds, which honour ſhould not hear: 
More wretched ſtill, to bid thy breaſt afford 
One rebel with, that tears thee from thy lord. 
Is this the vaunted purity I draw 
From beauty, led by virtue's pureſt law ? 
Are theſe the precepts ſo divinely taught 
By thoſe chaſte eyes, and innocence of thought? 


Sad fatal morn ! on which devotion drew 
My early ſteps, and heav'n invited you ; 
When echoing matins fill'd the ſacred dome, 
And rapture mingled with a world to come. 

O time for ever dear, tho* mark'd by woe, 
Aflliftive ſource of ev'ry grief I know ! 

Then, void of eare, on active wing I ſprung, 
Lov'd by the old, and honour'd by the young ; 
Warm'd by thoſe hopes, which gay ambition feeds, 
And ſpurr'd by natare _ the nobleſt deeds ; 
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While partial Phœbus touch'd my choſen lyre 
With more than common elegance and fire ; 
Thy PETRARCH then—how loſt | how wretched nom! 
Stepp'd into life with pleaſure's chearful brow : 
Smooth and unſullied every moment ran, 

And reaſon mingled in the joys of Man, 

Without one care or ſorrow, to deſtroy 

T he flatt'ring tenour of unfading joy. 

New pleaſures roſe, at ev'ry ſtep I took: 

What comfort vaniſh'd in one fatal look | 


From one ſoft glance of thoſe ſeducing eyes, 
What hopes have yielded to continu'd fighs ! 
Mark'd is that brow, where once no trace was known, 
My looks are languid, and my vigour's gone; 

On ev'ry feature ſad affliction's ſeen, 

And melancholy ſhades my penſive mien. 

In vain to books and ſolitude I fly, 

Or ſeatch thro' nature with enquiring eye; 

In ev'ry flow'r, that heav'nly bloom 1 ſee, 

At ev'ry line, my wiſhes ſpring to thee. 

Read what I pleaſe, remembrance, ſtill I find, 
Breathes in each page, and holds thee to my mind. 
Oh why—too gentle for the tyrant's part— 

Since heav'n has made thee miſtreſs of my heart, 
Why ſhould' thou wave the rod of hard controul, 
And raiſe ſuch tumults in my vanquiſh'd ſoul ! 
Let kindneſs chear me, and I'll hug my chains, 
Nor wiſh for liberty while LAURA reigns: 
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In ev'ry pulſe thy ſoft dominion own, 

Each ſenſe thy ſubjeR, and my heart thy throne, 
Vain hopes ! whoſe falſchoods ev'ry proſpect ſhade, 
For LAURA flights the conqueſt ſhe has made. 


IT 


= Cloſe to Vaucluſe,* and neighb'ring on my cot, 
Romantic nature ſpreads a friendly grot. 

| N Beyond the reach of tumult's buſtling crew, 

By rocks o'erhung, and perilous to view; 

Dark as my ſoul, the diſmal hollow lies, 

Disjoyn'd from earth, and ſtranger to the ſkies; 
For not a ray can pierce the gloomy round: 

There echo reſts, nor wakes to human ſound. 

$ The whiſtling winds, that tear the ſkirted ſky, 

. Here loſe their rage, and into murmurs die; 

9 While Sorgia's rills in trickling horrour creep, 
And kindly prompt my aking eyes to weep, 
Down my wan cheek the tear of anguiſh flows, 
And lends a mournful reſpite to my woes. 

There may'ſt thou view, what havoc charms, like thine, 
EInceſſant make, and add one ſigh to mine: 
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b * Vaucluſe is a delightful ae ſpot, ſituate in the neigh- 

Epourhood of Avignon, and facing the Mediterranean. It is ſur- 
ſounded on all ſides by a ſtupendous chain of rocks in the form of a 
q ſoorſe- ſhoe. At the foot of one of thoſe enormous cliffs, you be- 
I hold a prodigious.cavern hollowed by the hand of nature, A foun- 
Walo riſes in the middle, and forms the river Sorgia. 
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Nor could'ſt thou, callous to the tend'reſt flame, 
See pain and ſickneſs waſte a lover's frame, 

And not to relieve the tortures of deſpair 

By one kind look —perhaps by one ſoft tcar, 
There, in ſucceſſive agonies, I prove 
Reflection's horrours, and the pangs of love. 
Vain is each hope, foreboding reaſon cries ; 
Vain are thy tears and more than human ſighs, 
Rous'd by diſtreſs, I ſoar to op'ning heav'n, 
Plead for each crime, and find each crime forgiv'n : 
Conviction beams, and arm'd in ev'ry part, 

I riſe to tear thee from my ſtruggling heart. 


Deluded wretch ! no ſooner am [I ſpread, 
Worn down by thought, on mournful ſorrow's bed; WF ©! 
Scarce are my ſenſes lull'd to broken reſt, & 
And thy lov'd image wav'ring from my breaſt, : 
Than, with reſiſtleſs magic, o'er the whole « 


Thy beauty ſtreams, and faſcinates my ſoul, 
In that kind hour, when all, ſave Petrarch, know 

A calm ſuſpenſe from wretchedneſs and woe; 

Thrice have I known thee pierce the night's ſtill reign; 
Thrice have I heard thee claim thy ſlave again. 


| | © me 
A conſcious tremour every ſenſe diſarms; * 
I hear | I ſee thee burſt in all thy charms, 4 «© it | 
Rob'd as thou wert on that ill- fated day, „ fing 
When ev'ry wiſh was yielded to thy ſway, on 


With ſteadfaſt look and dignity divine, This 
On ey'ry fide I feel, I ſee thee ſhine. 
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£ Turn—did't thou ſay—ungrateful wretch ! and fee 
The lighted friend, whoſe cares are all for thee, : 
© Ingrate | unkind | thy Laura to diſown, 
© Becauſe her breaſt is purer than thy own. 
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Ils there no realm, beyond this mortal ſpot,* 


Where lovers meet, and ey'ry pain's forgot? 

Heav'ns ! with what inward anguiſh did I ſtart, j 
What ſearching chillneſs ſhook my troubled heart, | 
Lill, cold as marble, or the ling'ring breath 


it 
& That feebly flutters on the lip of death, 1 i 
| . * I have extracted this note from the Memoirs to which J am ſo 1 

N much indebted, * Petrarch retired to this delightful ſpot, to cure þ 

; = © himſelf of his paſſion, and indulge his taſte for letters, but in vain.» \ 
; * (The author means Vaucluſe.) | 
II may hide myſelf,” ſays he, among the rocks and in the woods, i 
J but there are no places ſowild or ſolitary whither the torments of 1 

love do not purſue me. [ 
Thrice in that dark and lonely hour when nought but ghaſtly ſhades 


I « is ſeen or heard, Laura, with ſtedfaſt look, approached my bed 
x * and claimed her ſlave. My limbs were frozen with fear; my 
blood fled from my veins, and ruſhed upon my heart. Tremb- 
8 ling Jroſe ere morn, and left a houfe where all I ſaw alarmed 
me. Iclimbed the rocks; I ran into the woods; watching with 
C fearful eyes this dreadful viſion: I may not be believed, but ſtill 
© © it followed ;—here I perceived it ſtarting from a tree there ri- 
ing from a fountain—now it deſcended from the rocks, or floated 
on the clouds. Surrounded thus, I ſtood transfixed with horrour t? 
This deſcription alone is ſufficient to viadicate my opinion of Pe- 
; tacch's paſſhon, 
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Congeal'd I lay, tumultuous terrour o'er, 


Gaz'd on thy face and throbb'd at ev'ry pore. 
Guilt ſtalks around, and ſtings my tortur'd ear, 
While conſcience adds to ev'ry ſound I hear, 


Led by deſpair, and heedleſs of my doom, 


Reſtleſs I riſe, and pierce the midnight gloom ; 
Up the ſteep rock with madd'ning anguith fly, 


Wrapp'din the thickeſt Lo:rours of the {ky ; 


Along the ridge, aghaſt and ſad, I move, 
Or try to ſhun thee in the deepeſt grove. 


How vain each ſtruggling effort of my breaft ! 


On ev'ry ſcene thy image ſtands impreſt, 
I hear! I ſee thee, ſpite of rocks and trees, 


Float on the cloud, and whiſper in the brecze ; 
Beam from the browneſt ſhadows of the wood, 
Shake in each branch, and murmur in cach flood, 


Loſt in ſome awful ſolitary ſhade, 
A thouſand fears oppreſs the timid maid. 
On ey'ry wind ſome gliding ſpectre moves, 


Or ruffian iſſues from the neighb'ring groves ; 
Trembling ſhe treads, and ſtarts at ev'ry ſound, 
When gath'ring darkneſs veils the meadows round. 


Forward each look's ſolicitouſly caſt, 
Nor dares refleQion venture on the paſt, 
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Transfix'd, ſhe ſtops at ev'ry lane to come, 
Then darts, in ſcar'd precipitancy, home, 
There end her fears, contentment beams anew, 
And gladneſs ſprings from ev'ry pain ſhe knew. 
Not ſo thy PETRARCH; torn on ev'ry fide, 
By fruitleſs hopes of comfort {till deny'd ; 
At ev'ry ſtep ſurrounding ſorrows flow, 
Recall the paſt, and wake ſome future woe, 
Penſive I move to all I left behind, 
With aching boſom and a waſted mind. 
Complaints ſucceed to melancho:y grief, 
call thee barb*rous, and I feel relief. 
Alas | how weak ! how tranſient does it prove! 
One thought ſubdues me to the gentleſt love, 
For ah! though rapid as the ray that flies 
In awful tumult o'er the darken'd ſkies — 
Deluſion brightens on my clouded heart, 
And flatt'ring ſighs—* thy LAURA ſhares a part!“ 
Back on my ſoul each giddy tranfport turns, 
| think thee gentle, and my boſom burns. 
Again I view thee in thy blaze of charms, 
My ſenſes madden, and my ſoul's in arms. 
Tis then—for fiction ne'er can paint it fo— 
Our wiſhes meet, and both united glow. 
Ah! does remembrance wake the tender ſigh, 
õpring from thy breaſt, and prompt thy gazing eye : 

If, 
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If, in that hour, when ſorrow loves to muſe, 

A ſoft idea wanders to Vaucluſe ? 

Does one kind wiſh, congenial to my own, 

Steal from the ſick'r ing grandeur of the town, 

And ſweetly beam on this deſerted fpot, 

While all, but love and PETR ARCn, is forgot? 

Ah doſt thou, LAURA, echoing ſighs to mine, 

Feel in each ſenſe that PETRARCH Ho be thine ? 

Recall thy vows, in wiſh'd-for freedom move, | 

And mix with marriage all the ſweets of love ? 

Seducing dream] once more to madneſs 5 

My hungry ſenſes ſuatch the pleaſing thought : 

Once more I leave my ſolitary bow'rs, 

And ſee thee beckon from Avignon's tow'rs ; 

With haſty ſtep and keen aſpiring eye, 

Quick to thoſe fatal well-known walls I fly : 

Talk to each gale, and in each murmur hear 

A ſigh, that calls me to thy partial car. 

So the deſerted bird, whoſe mates are flown, 

| Floats in the void of elements unknown; 

While angry waves in tumult roar below, 
And boiſtrous winds from ev'ry quarter blow; 

At laſt he ſees a friendly ſail appear, 

And drops, unconſcious of a danger there.“ 


How 


* The following account which Petrarch gives of bimſelf and of 
Laura's behaviour will eaſily prove the agitated ſtate of his mind — 
« As 8855 as I appear, you turn your eyes Way) z you recline your 

" head; 
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How beats my heart, what varying paſſions riſe, 

That fondly cheat me into future ſighs, 

When near the ſpot, where all my wiſhes reſt, 

With flutt'ring pulſe, quick ſtep, and throbbing breaſt ! 
Madd'ning 1 tread, till alk united meet, 

And tranſport throws me trembling at thy feet, 
Chain'd to thoſe knees, in vain you cry—forbear | 
Dim are my eyes and deaf my love-ſick ear; 

With quiv'ring lip, from hand to hand I rove, 

And ſighs proclaim how much—how well I love, 

O precious interval, when filence ſhows 

The mutual tenderneſs that inly glows |! 

Touch'd by thoſe ſighs, my anguiſh and my tears, 
Compaſſion melts to ev'ry ſound ſhe hears : 

Nor can'ſt thou burſt from PeTRArcHn's longing arms, 
Till ſpotleſs virtue fills thee with alarms, 

Still on my ear the pious accents dwell, 

Which heav'n inſpir'd, and eloquently fell 

From thoſe dear lips, when, to thyſelf reſtor'd, 
Diſcretion ſpoke, and PRT RARACH bleſs'd each word. 


head; and your countenance is troubled, Alas ! I perceive you 
« ſuffer. O Laura, why theſe cruel manners! Could you tear 
* yourſelf from a heart where you have raken ſuch deep root, I 
* ſhould commend your ſeverity; in a barren and uncultivated ſoil 
the plant that languiſhes requires a kinder ſun; but you muſi for 
* ever live in my heart. Since then it is your deſtiny, render your 


* ſituation leſs diſagreeable.“ 7 
© 1am 


E 


I am not,” ſaid'ſt thou, tremuloufly faint, 


© The wretch you think me, and your paſſions paint. Sen 
If PETRARcu loves, ah | let his flame aſpire Sc 
* Beyond low- thoughted paſſion and deſire: In 
Free from each earth - born particle of clay, : Ar 
* The yirtuous love in heav'n's eternal day. SW 
* In humble hope, then let us jointly riſe T. 
From lawlefs wiſhes, and repentant ſighs. Au 


© Yet, O forbear, to make this boſom feel 
One wiſh, that innocence dares not reveal, 
Abaſh'd I riſe, and ſtartling at the view 

Of conſcious guilt, juſt catch a laſt adieu: 
Back to Vaucluſe my wretched footſteps bear, 

And turn, alternately, to love and pray'r. 

Fix'd on the dear reſemblance of that face“ — 

'T hoſe eyes, ſweet manfions of each ſoft'ning grace 
Lips that can ſhame the roſe-bud in its prime, 

And forehead, whiter than the lock of Time ! | 
Convuls'd I ſtand, 'till touch'd by heav'n and you, 
Each ſenſe is quell'd, and virtue blooms anew. 


> 


* Petrarch had a ſmall picture of Laura, which was drawn by 
one Simon Martin, a pupil of Giotto, who was patronized by Bene- 
dict XII. © She appears, according to a copy yet at Avignon, (ay 
© the Memoirs) dreſſed in red, holding a flower in her hand, with 
da {weet and modaſt countenante, rather inclined to tenderneſs.” 


Embow'ring 
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Embow'ring ſhades ! ye rocks and murm'ring floods, 
Sequeſter'd vales and ſolitary woods! 

Scenes where my ſoul, ſubdu'd by love and grief, 

In ev'ry black idea found relief: 

And thou, ſad cave, receptacle of ſighs, 

Whoſe mournful echoes oft have borne my cries ! 
To ev'ry ſhade it's ſtillneſs I reſtore, 

Aud loſe in piety the woes I bore. 
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Yet thou, my guardian, advocate and friend! i 
Sill on my ſteps with gentleſt care attend; | 
Lead to thoſe realms, where free from earth's alarms, 
New- born and ſpotleſs, in celeſtial charms— 

E We both may rife, ſtill loving and belov'd, 

From all the miſeries each other prov'd. 

And if for heav'n all conſcious of thy worth, 
Will ceaſe to want thee for ungrateful Earth, — 
If thou, my Laux a—ſpotleſs as thou art, 

I An angel's figure, and an angel's heart | 

© By virtue wafted, thould'ft in triumph riſe, 

And leave thy PETRARCH cxil'd to his ſighs, 

; Let, in thy gen'rous pleading for us all, 

3 On me one look of ſeparate pity fall: 

I And, oh remember ! that it once was thine 

To raiſe my wiſhes, and my thoughts refine : 

To point, were ſaints in trembling hope have trod, 
And truſt, like you, my Saviour and my Gop. 
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I canxorT take leave of my indulgent reader without 


c 


firſt ſatisfying a curiofity, which I ſhould myſelf expe- ſer 
rience on a like occaſion : It is, however, with the ut- F 
moſt deference to inquiſitive knowledge. Neither can 51 
it prove ſuperfluous to treſpaſs upon the Public by ex- 2 
tracing from PETRARCH's Memoirs a brief account tl 
of Laura's death. p 


© In the year 1348, about the month of January, in 
a dreadful plague broke out at Avignon, which ſhev- 
ed itſeif by a continual fever, with ſpitting of blood; 
and thoſe whom it ſeized died generally on, or at the 
end of the third day. It was moſt violent in Lent» 
ſo that in the three days which preceded the fourth 


* Sunday in Lent, there died at Avignon fourteen hun- 

dred perſons ; and if we may believe an hiſtorian of illu 
« that time, this calamity carried off in that city only, my 
in the ſpace of three months, a hundred and twenty ſixt 
thouſand ſouls, LAURA felt the firſt attacks of it, St. 
the 3d of April: ſhe had the fever, with ſpitting of my 
blood. As ſhe was perſuaded ſhe could not live above the 
the third day, ſhe took the methods her piety and Wi appe 


reaſon ſuggeſted to be immediately neceſſary. Lava . igno 
ſeated on her bed, appeared quite tranquil, no hideous 
35 * and 
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and threatening phantoms had power over her divine 
ſoul. Her companious who ſtood round her, wept 
and ſobbed aloud. It is a ſingular circumſtance,” ob- 
ſerves the writer of theſe memoirs, that ſo beautiful 
* a perſon ſhould be ſo beloved by her own ſex. No- 
© © thing can be a higher eulogy on her character.— 
er ſoul departed gently, without a ſtruggle, She had 
, © the air of a weary perſon who ſlumbers, and death had 
E © penetrated through all her veins, without diſturbing 
© © the ſerenity of her countenance. She died about fix 
| in the morning, on the 6th of April, 1348. The 
body of Laura was found in the chapel de la Croix, 
. with an Italian ſonnetof PETRARCH's, in the year 
e 1533; and it was then proved that the Laura of 
pPetrarch, which ſome took it into their heads to 
doubt, was the ſame with Laura de Noves, wife 
of Hugues de Sade. PETRARCH adds, LAuRA, 


I & illuſtrated by her own virtues, and long celebrated in 
ly, ; my verſes, appeared to my eyes for the firſt time the 
ay 6xth of April, 1327, at Avignon, in the church of 
it, St. Claire, at the firſt hour of the day: J was then in 
, of WW iy youth. In the ſame city, on the ſame day, and at 
* ; the ſame hour, in the year 1348, this luminary diſ- 
and appeared from our world, I was then at Verona; 
RA ignorant of my wretched ſituation,” 
; 
” It ſhould not, however, be forgotten, that before 


TRARCH's acquaintance with LAURA, he had 
D been 
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been particularly attached to another woman; the iſſue 
of which connexion was a ſon, who afterwards proved 
to our unfortunate lover a ſource of afflict ion. In 


this he ſhared the fate of his beloved LAURA, who 
was doomed to ſee the tendereſt care thrown away ii 
upon a diſſolute ſon and daughter. b 
With reſpect to PETRARCH, after having led the E 

i | | 
life of a wanderer, to whom the ſweets of a kind and 4 


* .chearful home are unknown and unhoped for, to al. 
*© leviate the toils of life, and the diſtreſſes of humanity, 
© he finally departed this life at Venice. He had long 
been afflicted by a fever, which undermined him ver 
* ſenſibly ; and languiſhed through a tedious diford:;, 
< expiring by inches. He was found dead in his library, 
„July 18, 1374, with one arm leaning on a book, Hi 
tender and ardent paſſion for LAURA had entirely 
£ unſettled. him for twenty years, and produced a ref: 
< leflneſs in his mind (not formed perhaps by natur: 
© in the calmeſt mould) through every ſucceeding pe: 
« riod of life. From youth to manhood, he was a pre! 
to the keeneſt ſenſibility : from manhood to old 3g 
s he was firuggling to recover a calm and virtuous itt 
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ACONTIUS ro CYDIPPE. 
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CONTIUS happening to viſit the Temple of Diana, 

which is ſituated on the Iſland of Delos, in the Aigean 
Sea, and is the moſt celebrated of the Cyclades, became 
violently enamoured with Cydippt, a young lady of illu- 
firious deſcent : who, together with a number of other 
virgins, was at the cuſtomary performance of Diana's 
Rites. Not daring to pay his addreſſes openly, on account 
of their diſparity of birth and rank, he conceived a new 
Species of amorous fraud, and wrote on the rind of a beau- 
tiful apple the two following lines: 


” mY I "* 
9 a3 Ie «79 ONES an. oo 
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Juro tibi ſane perqmyſtica ſacra Dianæ, 


Me tibi venturam comitem, ſponſamque futuram, 


By Delia's worſhip, and at Delia's ſhrine, 
To thee my heart I willingly reſign : 
In all the changes of uncertain life, 


Thy fond companion, and thy tender wife ! 
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This apple he artfully threw at Cydippes feet: which 
having been imprudently taken up by her, ſhe became iu. 
laut) 


Rtantly engaged to Acontius : for it was an eſtabliſhed 
F law among the Autients, that whatever words were ut- 
tered or read in the Temple of the Delian-Diana, ſhould 
7 be binding. Accordingly, when her father, who was g- I 
norant of what had paſſed between his daughter and Acon- 1 
5 tius, ſome little time after promiſed her in marriage ta ; 157 
$ another, ſhe fell ſuddenly ill of a violent fever. Acontius, | 1h 
| | 
e Fine 1 
: in this Epiſile, very artfully endeavours to perſuade Cy- if | 
E dippe, that it was a puniſhment mflifted by Diana, for jp 
= xezlefing the vows ſhe had made at her ſhrine. wr 
Y | | 418 
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Accipe, Cydippe, deſpecti nomen Moot 


Illius in pomo qui tibs werba deillit. 


DONE metum : nihil hic iterum jurabis amant; : 


Promiſſam ſatis eft te ſemel eſſe mibi. 
Perlege ; diſcedat fic corpore languor in iſto; 
Qui meus eſt ujla parte dolente, dolor, 
Quid pudor ora ſubit ? 8 ſicut in æde Dianæ, 


Suſpicor ingenuas erubuiſſe genas. 
Conjugium, pactamque fidem : non crimina poſco : 
Debitus ut conjux, non ut adulter amo. 


Verba licet repetas, quæ demptus ab arbore fætus 


Pertulit ad caſtas, me jaciente, manus, 


Invenies illic id te ſpondere quod opto, 


Ni tibi cum verbis excidit illa fides. 
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ACONTIUS ro CYDIPPE. 


Accipe, Cydippe, deſpecti nomen Aconti 


Illius in pomo qui tibi verba dedit. 


HINK not Cydippe—plighted as thou art 
Freſh vows are wanted to ſecure thy heart. 
Read: and may health its op'ning luſtre throw 
On ev'ry charm, and ſooth a lover's woe. 

Yet why in bluſhing diffidence withdraw, 

Averſe to Hymen, and his deareſt law ? 

Touch'd ! as when kindly witneſſing my flame, 
Diana filPd thee with ingenuous ſhame. 

I come not, madd'ning with adult'rous fires, 
Unlawful wiſhes, or corrupt defires : 

The right that heav'n to nuptial truth allows, 

I claim, in holy conſciouſneſs of vows. 

What, fondly charg'd ! the faithful apple bore, 
Again peruſe, and meditate once more ; 


F AﬀeQion's tribute, and its ſoft demands 
By me directed to thoſe ſpotleſs hands. 
There wilt thou find—tho' ev'ry word be loſt 


Cydippe's promiſe, and. the with I boaſt, 


: Unleſs—which Heav'n avert ! with words ſhould die 
he fond confeſſion of a mutual figh ? 


Conſent 
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Quique fuit nunquam parvus, nunc, tempore longo, 


64) 


Id metui, ut dive diffuſa eſt ira, decebat 
Te potius, Virgo, quam meminiſſe deam. 
Nunc quoque idem timeo: ſed idem tamen acrius illud 


Aſſumpſit vires ; auctaque flamma mora eſt. 


Et ſpe, quam dederas tu mihi, creſcit amor. 
Spem mihi tu dederas: meus hic tibi credidit ardor, 
Non potes hoc factum teſte negare Dea. 
« Me tibi nupturam,” felix ait omen, ** Aconti, 
„ Juro, quam colimus, numina magna Dew ,”? 
Adfuit ; et præſens ut erat, tua verba notavit, 
Et viſa eſt motà dicta tulifſe comi, 


Deceptam dicas noſtrate fraude licebit : 
Dum fraudis noſtræ cauſa feratur amor. 

Fraus mea quid petiit nifi uti tibi jungerer uni ? 
Id me, quod quereris, conciliare poteſt. 

Non ego natura, nec ſum tam callidus uſu : 
Solertem tu me, crede, puella facts. 

Te mihi compoſitis, fi quid tamen egimus, à me 
Adftrinxit verbis ingenioſus amor. 

DiRatis ab eo feci ſponſalia verbis : 
Conſultoque fui juris amore vafer, 
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Conſent had better from your yielding mind 
In ſoftneſs murmur, eloquently kind! 

Than angry Delia ſhould avenge her cauſe, 

Or truth remind you of its ſlighted laws, 

[ dread the laſt, but more the former woe, 
Suſpect your faith, and into madneſs grow. 
Love, ſtrong in hope, with time new vigour gains, 
And, once ſcarce limited, unbounded reigns, 
You gave that hope, on that my paſhon grew, 
What Delia witneſs'd muſt be own'd by you. 
„ By her I worſhip, I'll become the bride 

« Of lov'd Acontius !” the kind omen cry'd ! 
Each word recording, with propitious air 

* The goddeſs heard, and ſhook her flowing hair. 
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© Say that your heart too eaſily was caught 
| By proſp'rous fraud; yet love inſpir'd the thought. 
Lis be muſt anſwer for the ſnare you blame, 
q Since you were all its object and its aim, 
3 By nature frank, and ready to believe, 
Y 


| 
| 

| 

; 

: 

| 

| | 
1 
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Twas you, my charmer ! taught me to deceive, 
3 Ingenious arts thoſe ſparkling eyes inſpir'd: 
only coveted what love deſir'd. 
lf aught were wanting to ſecure my claim, 
| The lines you read can ratify the ſame, 
As love directed, I the contract dreſt, 
His humble ſlave, and copier at beſt. 
: / I md 
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Si fraus huic nomen facto; dicarque doloſus, 
(Si tamen eſt, quod ames, velle tenere dolus) 

En iterum ſeribo, mittoque rogantia verba, 
Altera fraus hec eſt : quodque queraris habes. 

Si noceo quod amo, fateor fine fine nocebo ; 
Teque petam : caveas tu licet ipſa peti. 

Per gladios alii placitas rapuere puellas : 

| Scripta mihi caute littera crimen erit ? 

Dii faciant, poſſim plures imponere nodos | 
Ut tua fit nulla libera parte fides, 

Mille doli reftant : clivo ſudamus in imo: 
Ardor inexpertum nil ſinet eſſe meus. 

Sit dubium poſſiſne capi; captabere certè; 
Exitus in dis eſt: ſed capicre tamen: 

Ut paitem effugias, non omnia retia falles : 
Que tibi quam credis plura tetendit amor, 

Si non proficient artes, veniemus ad arma; 


Inque tui Cupido rapta fercre ſinu. 


Non ſum qui ſoleam Paridis reprehendere factum: 


Nec quenquam, qui, vir poſſit ut eſſe, fuit, 
Nos 
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This may be fraud, and I deceitful too 
(If that's deceir which keeps our blits in view, 


As nature dictates 1nnocently moves, 

And fondly meditates the prize it loves) | 

Een now you'il blame me for this ſuppliant ſtrain, 
This other fraud, and ſubje& to complain. 

If ſighs diſtreſs you, you'll for ever prove 

The keen purſuit of unremitting love. 

Some gain the fair amid the claſh of ſwords : 

Is it a crime to try perſuaſive words? 

May heav'n ſo bind you with its ſacred chain, 
That not a wiſh in liberty remain | 

Still 1n reſerve a thouſand arts I find, 

And none too arduous for my daring mind, 
Though doubt and ſtrange viciſſitude attend 

The dear attempt—for heav'n has mark'd its end 
Yet in my ſnares you ſoon or late mult fall; 

If ſome ſhould fail, vou cannot ſhun them all, 

And more, believe me, are the well-laid ſchemes 
Of artful Cupid, than Cydippe dreams. 

If cunning fail, to violence I'll move, 

And bear thee, trembling, on the breaſt of love. 


No more I blame, as formerly I us'd, 

The wily Trojan and the bride ſeduc'd ; 

What Paris dar'd, was but a manly deed . 

Nor is it ſhameful to be bold in need. 
E'en 
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Nos quoque : ſed taceo ; mors hujus pena rapinæ, E 
Ut fit, erit, quam te non habuiſſe minor. 0 
Aut eſſes formo ſa minus, peterère modeſtè: A; 
Audaces facie cogimur eſſe tua. Fe 
Tu facis hoc, oculique tui; quibus ignea cedunt Tl 
Sydera; qui flammz cauſa fucre meæ. 1 
Hoc flavi faciunt crines, et eburnea cervix ; | dd 
Quceque precor veniant in mea colla manus. Th 
Et decor et vultus fine ruſticitate pudentes: Th 
Et T hetida quales vix rear eſſe pedes. An 
Cztera fi poſſem laudare beatior eſſem; 5 
Nec dubito, totum quin ſibi par ſit opus. Ah, 
Wh 
Hac ego compulſus, non eſt mirabile, forma, U 
Si pignus volui vocis habè re tuæ. To 
Denique dum captam tu te cogare fateri, Equ 
Inſidiis eſto capta puella meis. . * 
Invidiam patiar: paſſo ſua præmia dentur, | The 
Cur ſuus a tanto crimine fructus abeſt ? Ah v 
Heſionen Telamon, Briſeida cepit Achilles: 3. 
nd: 


Utraque vicorem victa ſecuta ſuum. 
vam- 
Chee 
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E'en I—diſcretion cannot ſpeak the reſt— 

'Tis death to raviſh— but.to die were beſt, 

Than thus to live! —be leſs to Venus dear, 

And modeſt fighs ſhall murmur on your ear. 

For while ſuch charms enraptur'd I behold, 
Their very beauties force me to be bold. 

This to yourſelf I owe, and thoſe dear eyes, 

Than ſtars more bright, and cauſe of all my ſighs, 
This to that neck, as poliſh'd iv'ry fair! 


This to that kind inſinuating grace, 

And chaſte politeneſs bright'ning on your face ! 
This to your ſnowy feet, which ſcarce can be 

| By Thetis equall'd in her native ſea. 


Ah, happier much! and more than doubly bleſt, 
Where all is perfect could I praiſe the reſt. 


Urg'd by thoſe charms, no wonder if I ſtrove 
To gain your promiſe, and ſecure my love. 
Equal to me, (provided you allow 
The dear ſucceſs) if cunning ſtole the vow. 
Your rage I'll bear, but with it ſweetly take 
The joys that make me pafſhve for their ſake. 
Ah why the venture and the crime fo great! 
Suould you refuſe me what your charms create? 
| Undaunted Telamon ſoft Heſio won, 

And fair Briſcis turn'd to Peleus' ſon, 
| Cheerful they yielded to the youths who dar'd 
Each danger conquer, and their conqueſts ſhar'd. 


Thoſe wiſh'd for circling arms, and auburn hair: 


E | Ah 
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Quamlibet accuſes, et ſis irata licebit ; 
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+ Irata liceat dum mihi poſſe frui : 


Iidem qui facimus, factam tenuabimus iram : 1 
Copia placandi fit modo parva tui. Le 
Ante tuos flentem liceat conſiſtere vultus; Ar 
Et liceat lachrymis addere verba meis. Le 
Utque ſolent famuli, cum verbera ſæva verentur, 1 
Tendere ſubmiſſas ad tua crura manus. An 
Ignoras tua jura, voca: cur arguor abſens ? En 
Jamdudum Dominæ more venire jube. Str 
Ipſa meos ſcindas licèt imperioſa capillos, Ye 
8 8 An 

Oraque ſint digitis livida facta tuis. 
Omnia perpetiar: tantum fortaſſe timebo, ] 
Corpore lædatur ne manus iſta meo. W. 
| No 
Sed neque compedibus, nec me compeſce catenis : Caf 
J : : Yet 
Servabor firmo vinus amore tui. Say 
Cum bene ſe, quantumque volet, ſatiaverit ira: Say 
Ipſa tibi dices, Quam patienter amat ] A | 
Ipſa tibi dices, cum videris omnia ferre, wy 


Tam ben? qui ſervit, ſerviat iſte mihi. 
Cur reus infelix abſens agor ? et mea, cum fit 


Optima, non ullo, cauſa, tuente perit ? 
| 1 


E 


Accuſe, condemn me for this raſh deſign, 
I'll court your anger if it makes you mine. 
Yield but the tender liberty to plead, 

Your rage to ſoften and explain the deed, 
Let me, at leaſt, in tears before you lie, 
And with my tears the pow'r of language try 


Hold up my hands, and as a ſuppliant mourn, 
Aſſert your pow'r, command me to appear, 
And fit in judgment with a ſoy*reign's ear. 
Enjoin'd by you, each puniſhment I'll bear, 
Struck be my face, and torn my ſcatter'd hair f 
Your very blows in tenderneſs Þ ll take, 

And only tremble for the giver's ſake, 


Bound by defire, and rivetted-to love, 
What pow'r, Cydippe, can your ſlave remove? 
No force is wanting where the ſoul remains, 
Captive I ſtand, and court my willing chains. 
Yet when your ſoul her laſt reſentment proves, 
Say to your ſelf— How patiently he loves 
Say, when the penſive criminal you ſee, 

A ſlave ſo gentle, Mall be flave to me! 
Ah wretch ! in painful abſence to behold 
My cauſe neglected, and my tale untold. 


E2 


Let me, like ſlaves, whoſe backs the laſh have borne, 


( 52 ) 


Hoc quod amor juſſit, ſcriptum, eſt injuria noſtra, 
Quod de me ſolo nempe queraris habes, 
Non meruit falli mecum quoque Delia : fi non 
Vis mihi promiſſum reddere, redde Dew, 
Adfuit et vidit cum tu decepta rubebas : 
Et vocem memori condicit aure tuam. 
Omina re careant ; njhil eſt violentius illa, 
Cum ſua, quod nolim, numina læſa videt. 
(Teſtis erit Calydonis aper: nam ſcimus ut illa 
Sit magis in natum ſæva reperta parens.) 
Teſtis et Actæon, quondam fera creditus illis, 
Ipſe dedit letho cum quibus ants feras. 
Quaque ſuperba parens, ſaxo per corpore oborto, 
Nunc quoque Mygdomia flebilis adſtat humo. 


Hei mihi, Cydippè, timeo tibi dicere verum; 
Ne videar cauſa falſa monere mea. 

Dicendum tamen eſt : hoc eſt mihi crede, quod gra, 
Ipſo nubendi tempore ſæpe jaces. 

Conſulit ipſa tibi; neu ſis perjura laborat ; 


Et ſalvam ſalvà te cupit efle fide, 
Inde 


( 93 


Thy boſom's anger and its vengeance prove 3 . 
Of me alone thou juſtly can'ſt complain, 
Cauſe of each tear, and ſource of ey'ry pain 
Yet give Diana what's deny'd to me; 
The Goddeſs ſhould not be deceiv'd by thee. 
She ſaw thee redden at the dear deceit, 
She heard thy lips the ſacred words repeat.. 
May heav'n ſecure thee from the vengeful ire 
That omens mark, and perjuries inſpire. 
The murder'd offspring and its ſavage dame“, 
Actæon, chang'd in nature and in name,+ 
And haughty Niobe, whoſe form remains, 
A ſenſeleſs column on the Lydian plains, 
The ſad remembrance of her vengeance ſhow, 
And bid thee ſhun ſimilitude of woe, 
O ſtate of inward agony, to prove 
; Doubt's reſtleſs anguiſh from the maid we love 
See bleak ſuſpicion on each op'ning flow'r 
Of cheering hope, ungenerouily low'r, 
Hence ev'ry grief that bids thy boſom pine, 
Whene'er thou fly'ſt, and heav'n would make thee mine, 
Diana warns you, and with anxious fear, 


Strivos with your health to keep your honour clear, 
* Althza, the muther .of Meleager,. who was the cauſe of his 
death, in conſequence of Diana's rites having been lighted by her. 


\de + Actæon, for having imprudently glanced at Diana whilſt ſhe 


purſued. by his own dogs, was torn to pieces, 


E3 For 


Let me, the conſcious meſſenger of Love, 4 


was bathing, was ſuddenly metamorphoſed into a Stag, and being. 
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Inde fit ut quoties exiſtere perfida tentas, 

Peccatum toties corrigit illa tuum. 

Parce movere feros animoſæ virginis arcus 
Mitis adhuc fieri, ſi patiare, poteſt. 

Parce precor teneros corrumpere febribus artus : 
Servetur facies iſta fruenda mihi. 

Serventur vultus ad noſtra incendia nati : 
Quiſque ſubeſt niveo lætus in ore rubor. 


4 


Hoſtibus è fi quis, ne fias noſtra, laborat, 
Sic fit, ut invalida te, ſolet eſſe mihi. 
Torqueor ex æquo, vel te nubente vel zgri ; 
Dicere nec poſſum, quod minus ipſe velim. 
Maceror interdum, quod ſim tibi cauſa dolendi : 
Teque mea lædi calliditate puto. 
In caput hc noſtrum dominæ perjuria, quæſo, 
Eveniant: pena tuta fit illa mea. 


Ne tamen ignorem quid agas ; ad limina crebro 
Anxius huc illuc difimulanter eo. 

Subſequor ancillam furtim famulumve, requirens 
Profuerint ſomni quid tibi, quidve cibi. 

Me miſerum ! quod non medicorum juſſa miniſtro, 
Aſtringoque manus, inſideoque toro 


Et 


( 5$-)) 


For this, when careleſs of her laws you move, 
Her arrows threaten, and your guilt reprove. 
Ah ! ceaſe to wake them, I conjure thee, ceaſe ! 


E Prevent her vengeance, and the maid appeaſe, 
| Ah let not ſickneſs thoſe ſoft limbs annoy, 


Since Heav'n has form'd them for my deareſt joy. 
I Preſerve thoſe cheeks, that charm'd my raviſh'd ſight, 
And lips ſurrounded by the pureſt white 


If there be one the bitt'reſt of my foes ! 


| Whoſe hate would i injure, or my wiſh oppoſe, = 
; | May ſuch experience what Acontius feels, 
When through your limbs the fev'rous poiſon ſteals, 


With doubtful agonies of wild deſpair, 


My boſom heaves, and throbs with anxious care; 
Nor can I tell you which the moſt alarms, 

Io ſee you grieve, or bleſs another's arms. 

| Cauſe of that grief, in ſolitude I pine, 

8 Suſpe& you wrong'd, and make each ſorrow mine, 
May all your perjuries—as ſource of all! 

Io caſe that boſom, on Acontius fall, 


Oft round your gates, ſolicitouſly led, 


With watchful eyes, and anxious ſoul [ tread : 
In ſage diſcretion to your ſervants creep, 


And learn what food you take, and how you ſleeps 
Ah, wretch ! to covet what the gods deny, 


Each want to feel, and not a want ſupply ! 


Ah, 
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( 56 ) 


Et rurſus miſerum ! quod me procul inde remoto, 
Quem minimè vellem, forſitan alter adeſt, 

Ille manus iſtas et fingit, et aſſidet ægræ, 
Inviſus ſuperis, cum ſuperiſque mihi. 

Dumque ſuo tentat ſalientem pollice venam, 
Candida per cauſam brachia ſzpe tenet ; | 

ContreQatque ſinus ; et forſitan oſcula jungit : 
Officio mercis plenior iſta ſuo eſt. 
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Quis tibi permiſit, noſtras præcidere meſes? 
« Ad ſepem alterius quis tibi fecit iter ? 


„ 9 


« Iſte ſinus meus eſt : mea turpiter oſcula ſumis : 
A mihi promiſſo corpore tolle manus. 
Improbe tolle manus; quam tangis noſtra futura eſt. | 
© Poſtmodo fi facias iſtud, adulter eris. 5 
« Elige de vacuis, quam non ſibi vindicat alter, | 
Si neſcis, dominum res habet iſta ſuum. 
„Nec mihi credideris, recitetur formula pacti: 
Neu falſam dicas eſſe; fac ipſa legat. 
* Alterius thalamo tibi nos, tibi dicimus, exi. 
« Quid facis hic? exi, non yacat iſte torus... 


Nam 


. 


Au, doubly wretched, with officious hand, 


nemme oe, 


W 


Abſent to know that others round you ſtand. 
Above the reſt, averſe to Heav'n and me 

] view my rival inſolently free ! 

Fix'd on your face the darirg monſter ſands, 
Obſerves your eyes, and holds your lily-hands ; 
With fond pretext, to preſs that arm, he feels 


The bounding pulſe, and o'er each beauty ſteal» ; 


Hangs on that neck—and oh | too high the price 
Of boaſted ſkill--perhaps ſome freedom tries; 


& Yields to the ſtruggling impulſe of his breaſt, 


Grows to your lips, and fighs you into reſt. 


« Who gave thee leave to mow that rip'ning grain, 
% Or led thy footſteps to another's plain! 


© That boſom's mine ! and, barefac'd as thou art ? 


© Thoſe kiſſes too—forbear ! nor touch a part 


Of what is plighted to my longing heart: 
| © Take off thoſe hands—'tis mine that angel frame; 
8 © Such acts, hereafter, with adult'rous ſhame, 


Would mark thy days; chuſe where the maids are free, 


Thoſe charms, I tell thee, are deſign'd for me. 
should'ſt thou miſtruſt me, let the claim be clear; 


* And from her lips the binding contract hear. 


| © Begone [too heedleſs of the lines ſhe read 


Nor meanly treſpaſs on another's bed 


** Wretch that thou art | what would thy frenzy dare? 


| © Begone, I tell thee ! thou'ſt no bus'neſs there. 


( Thy 


( 58 ) 


# Nam quod habes et tu humani verba altera Pn 
Non erit idcircd par tua cauſa mew, 

« Hac mihi ſe pepigit: pater hane tibi, primus ab ill 
« Sed proprior certe, quam pater, ipſa ſibi eſt. 

« Promiſit pater hanc: hc adjuravit amanti; 
Ille homines, hæc eſt teſtificata Dea, 

Hie metuit mendax, timet hec perjura vocari : 
Num dubites, hic fit major, an ille metus ? 

« Denique ut amborum conferre pericula poſſis 
« R:ſpice ad eventus : hæc cubat; ille valet, | 

Nos quoque diſſimili certamina mente ſubimus, 
«© Nec ſpes par nobis, nec timor æquus adeſt. 

Tu petis ex tuto : gravior mihi morte repulſa eſt; 
« Idque ego jam, quod tu forſan amabis, amo. 

% $; tibi juſtitiæ, fi recti cauſa fuiſſet, 
« Cedere debueras ignibus ipſe meis.“ 


Nunc quoniam ferus hic pro cauſa pugnat iniqua : 
Ad quid Cydippè, littera noſtra redit ? 
Hic 


( 59 ) 


c Thy claim, at beſt, is form'd on human ties, 
gut mine has all the ſanction of the ſkies, . 
I gain'd the daughter, you the father won, 

+ Whoſe right is firſt ?—the father's, or her own? 
« My vows herſelf, whilſt your's the Sire preferr'd, 
Men witneſs'd theſe, and thoſe the Goddeſs heard, 

„He ſhuns a falſhood, He Diana's arm: 
« And can you queſtion which ſhould moſt alarm? 
« If, ſpite of truth, each argument be loſt, - 
« Tudge from effects, and ſay—who ſuffers moſt ? 
© Whilſt health is bright'ning in the father's eyes, 
e Ftretch'd on her couch the ſick'ning daughter lies, 
Our boſoms too unequal ſorrow tears, 
Nor ſuch your hopes, nor ſuch your anxious fears, 
** You ſue in peace, but death to me has charms, 
++ Compar'd with aught that tears me from her arms. 
« Unvex'd by keen ſolicitude you move, 
„ Whilſt I adore what you perhaps may love! 
If truth, or juſtice could aſſert their claim, 
'* Your ſoul had long fince yielded to my flame.” 


You ſee, Cydippe ! for what end I preſs 
My deareſt cauſe, and languiſh for ſucceſs : 
Though heav'nly vengeance all his vows purſue, 
My rival triumphs, and is heard by you. 
Lawleſs he pleads, whilſt you the traitor hear, 
And mingle falſhood with affliction's tear, 


lic 


Hence 


- 


\ N Ns ( bo ) 
Hic facit ut jaceas, et ſis ſuſpecta Diane : 
Hunc tu, ſi ſapias, limen adire vetes. 
Hoc faciente ſubis tam ſæva pericula vitæ: 
Atque utinam pro te qui movet illa, cadat ! 
Quem ſi repuleris, nec, quem Dea damnat, amaris; 
Et tu continuò, certè ego ſalvus ero. 


Siſte metum, virgo; ſtabili potière ſaluti; 
Fac modo polliciti conſcia templa colas. 

Nec bove mactato, cæleſtia numina gaudent; 
Sed, quæ præſtanda eſt et fine teſte, fide. 

Ut valeant aliz ferrum patiuntur et ignes : 
Fert aliis triſtem ſuccus amarus opem. 

Nil opus eſt iſtis, tantum perjuria vita; 
Teq ue ſimul ſerva, meque, datamque fidem. 

Præteritæ veniam dabit ignorantia culpe : 
Exciderint animo fædera lecta tuo. 

Admonita es modo voce mea, modo caſibus iftis ; 

Quos, quoties tentas fallere, ferre ſoles. 

His quoque-vitatis, in partu nempe rogabis, 
Ut tibi luciferas afferat illa manus. 

Audiet ; et repetens quæ fint audita, requiret 


Ipſa, tibi de quo conjuge partus cat. 
| Promittes 
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Hence all the pains my lov'd Cydippe knows, 
Diana's anger, and its ſleepleſs woes ; 

Far from your gates the bold intruder ſend, 
Each joy recover, and the conteſt end. 

So ev'ry ſorrow from your heart remove! 

And he, who caus'd it, all its anguiſh prove 

No more this object of her wrath allow, 

And health will brighten on our cheerful brow, 


Haſte, firm in hope, to where the Goddefs heard 
E Your plighted promiſe, and my vows preferr'd. 
The victim, led to ſacrifice and death, 
Charms not the Gods ſo much as gen'rous faith. 
: Some for repole, ſubmit to fire and ſteel ; 
. With bitter reots while others hope to heal, 
No need have you ſuch trials to endure; 
$ Obſerve your Yows, and ev'ry joy's ſecure, 
For paſt omiſſions ignorance may plead : 
| Your mind forgot what thoſe dear eyes could read! 
8 Warn'd by diſeaſe, whene'er thou would'ſt deceive, 
And urg'd by me the goddeſs to believe, 
Ah, what ſhould force thee from thy vows ta fly, 
Each pain to covet, and each joy deny? 
Een this neglected, ftill a time may be, 
When kind Lucina muſt be call'd to thee, 
She'll come, and mindful of her yot'ry's claim, 
Aſk from whoſe loins the ſtruggling infant came? 


Vows 
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Promittes votum ; ſcit te promittere falſo : 
Jurabis ; ſcit te fallere poſſe Deos, 


Non agitur de me: cura majore laboro ; 
Anxia ſunt vitæ pectora noſtra tuæ. 

Cur modo te dubiam pavidi flevère parentes, 

Ignaros culpæ quos facis eſſe tux ? 

Et cur ignorent? matri licet omnia narres : 

Nil tua, Cydippe, facta ruboris habent. 

Ordine fac referas, ut ſis mihi cognita primùm, 
Sacra pharetratæ dum facis ipſa Deæ. 

Vt te conſpeRa, ſubito (fi forte notaſti) 
Reſtiterim fixis in tua membra genis. 

Ut te dum nimium miror (nota certe furoris) | 
Deciderint humero pallia Iapſa meo. 

Poſtmodo neſcio qua veniſſe volubile malum, 
Verba ferens doctis inſidioſa notis. 

Quod, quia fit lectum ſanctà præſente Diana, 
Eſſe tuam vinctam, numine teſte, fidem. 


( 63. 3 


Vows will be made, and oaths for ſafety giv'n ; 
How fruitleſs all, from one who laughs at heav'n ! 


Careleſs of mine, far other griefs I bear, 
And anxious tremble for a life ſo dear. 
Unkind ! in death-like agony to feel 
Severeſt anguiſh, yet the cauſe conceal ; 
To ſee your neareſt relatives in grief, 
When heav'n commands, and you might give relief. 
If none, Cydippe, can obtain regard, 
The womb that bore thee ſhould at leaſt be ſpar'd» 
No cauſe has ſhe the ſuitor to deſpiſe, 
No cauſe have you to redden at his ſighs. 
The earlieſt impulſe of my heart explain, 
How firſt I ſaw you in Diana's fane ; 
How, touch'd by Venus and her ſoft alarms, 
My eyes were fettered to thoſe angel charms ; 
Whilſt you, perhaps no ſtranger to them all, 
Obſerv'd my looks, and ſaw my garment fall : 
From ey'ry motion my diſorder gueſt, 
And felt the triumph of your eyes confeſt ; 
How next, an apple to my charmer's feet— 
Ingenious meſſenger of dear deceit |— 
The plighted union of our ſouls convey'd, 
While Delia liſten'd in her ſacred ſhade. 
In vain to ſhun me diffidence is driv'n : 
What law can tear thee from myſelf and heay'n ? 


4 | But 


© 64-3 


Ne tamen ignoret quo fit ſententia ſcripta, 
Le&ta tibi quondam nunc quoque verba refer. 
*« Nube, precor,” dicet, cui te bona numina jungunt; 
*« Quem fore juraſti, ſit gener ille mihi. 
* Quisquis is eſt, placeat ; quoniam placet ante Diana,” 
Talis erit mater; ſi modo mater erit, 
Sed tamen inquirat, qui ſim qualiſque jubeto: 
In veniet vobis conſuluifle deam. 
Inſula Coryciis quondam celeberrima nymphis, 
Cingitur Ægæo, nomina Cea mari, 
Ila mihi patria eſt: nec ſi generoſa probaris 
Nomina, deſpectis arguor ortus avis. 
Sunt et opes nobis: ſunt et ſine crimine mores ; 
Amplius utque nihil, me tibi jungit amor. 
| Appeteres talem vel non jurata maritum : 
Juratæ vel non talis habendus erat. 


a 


Hæc tibi me in 1omnis jaculatrix ſcribere Phcebe ; 
Hoc tibi me vigilans ſcribere juſſit amor. 

Et quibus alterius mihi jam nocùere ſagittæ: 
Alterius noceant ne tibi tela, cave. | 

Jundta ſalus noſtra eſt ; miſerere meique tuique ; 
Quid dubitas unam ferre duobus opem ? 

Quod fi contigerit, cum jam data figna ſonabunt, 

Tinctaque votivo ſanguine Delos erit, 

mb Aurea 
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But leſt unconſcious of the weighty ſtrain 

Thy mother reſt, ah | read it once again. 

% Take,” will ſhe ſay,**« hom heav'n has bid thee chuſe; 
« The vows thou gav'ſt him, I dare not refuſe : 

% Who pleaſes Delia, ſhould be lov'd by thee, 

„% Whate'er his name or parentage may be,” 3 
Thus, in maternal fondneſs, will ſhe prove 

The tend'reſt impulſe. of a mother's love. 

From thee, to fond ſolicitude be known 

The blood I boaſt of, and the name I own. 

In each the deareſt of your friends will find 

Diana careful of your virgin-mind, 

Ceos, an ifle which once the Muſes choſe, 

And where the circling deep Agzan flows, 

My country's nam'd : nor yet fo humbly born, 

If birth's an object, to deſerve your ſcorn. 

My ſpotleſs honour and my wealth agree; 

But love has join'd me, more than all, to thee, 

A youth ſo gifted, tho' no vows were made, 

Might gain thy wiſhes, and thy breaſt perſuade, 


This in my dreams the quiver'd Huntreſs told ; 
Love bade me write, and to thy heart untold. 
As Cupid's arrows have been felt by me, 
Beware, leſt Phoebe's ſhould be aim'd at thee. 
Link'd are our fates : Ah, why ſhould two be griev'd, 
Since, one conſenting, both might be relicy'd ! 
But when— ſo heay'n permit, the ſignals ſound, 
And bleeding victims ſtain the facred ground: 
F 3 | A golden 
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Aurea ponetur Mali felicis imago, 
Cauſaque verſiculis ſcripta duobus erit, 
“ Efhgie pomi teſtatur Acontius hujus, 
„ Quz fuerint in eo ſcripta, fuiſſe rata.“ 
Longior infirmum ne laſſet Epiſtola corpus, 
Clauſaque conſueto fit ſibi fine, vale. 
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A golden image of the fruit be ſeen, 

With theſe two verſes to the quiver'd Queen, 
By this refemblance of an apple's prov'd 

« Cydippe's kindneſs to the man ſhe lov'd.“ 
Shook by diſeaſe, and languid as thou art, 

No more I'll preſs the bus'neſs of my heart, 
But fondly ſilent, ev'ry wiſh renew, 

And end, as uſual, with a dcar adicu, 
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POSTCRI-P . 


Having acquitted myſelf of a promiſe I made 
my friends ſome years back, it remains to ac- 
quaint the indulgent Reader, that the chief mo- 
tive which induced me to undertake the tranſla- 
tion, was a onviction that it may be poſſible to 
render every ſentiment of the original, and not 
deviate from its eaſe and familiarity of phraſe.— 
Without arrogating to myſelfany ſuperiour know- 
tedge of the Claſſicks, or preſuming to do better 
than thoſe who have gone before me, I am free 

to ſay that no Antient has been more unworthily 
handled than Ovip. The preſent Epiſtle has al- 
ready appeared in Engliſh ; but, whether from ig— 
norance or precipitancy in the compoſition, there 
is little more to be found than a literal verſion of 
the Author, without elegance of phraſe or harmony 
of numbers. The Sappho to Phaon, by Pope, is 
an exception to this remark, ſo far as it relates to 
poetical beauty; yet even here ſome inaccuracies 


occur. — The following lines, for inſtance, are not 
| entirely 


wil 
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entirely devoid of meaning in the original, yet it 
will be difficult to find them in the tranſlation : 


Vilis Amythone, vilis mihi candida Cydno: 


Non oculis grata eſt Atthis, ut ante, meis ; 


Atque aliæ centum, quas he /ire crimine amavi. 


- 


: For the whole of this very ſignificant paſſage two 
. lines are ſubſtituted, one of which is unqueſtion- 
5 ably the very reverſe of what Ovid meant. viz. 

0 | : | 

't No more the Leſbian dames my paſſion move, 

_ Once the dear objects of my guilty love. 


.r Quas hic fine crimine amavi, conveys a very different 
e idea of Sappho's amours ; in whoſe age a connec- 
don with the ſame ſex was probably leſs ſtigma- 
|. uzed than in the preſent, 


re In another place we are obliged to be fatisfied 


of with a couplet, which is general and collective, 


por fix verſes that are perfectly deſcriptive of the 
is painful anxiety a well-wiſher feels, when the near- 
to eſt relative becomes a prey to licentious love. 


The 


4 
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The paſſage is : 


Arſit inops frater, victus meretricis amore; 
Miſtaque cum turpi damna pudore tulit. 

Factus inops agili peragit freta cærula remo: 
Quaſque male amiſit, nunc male quzerit opes; 

Me quoque, quod monui bene multa fideliter odit. 
Hoc mihi libertas, hoc pia lingua dedit. 


My brother next, neglecting wealth and ume, 
Ignobly burn'd in a deſtructive flame. 


Invidious as the taſk of criticiſm muſt certainly 
be to a fellow adventurer, I cannot cloſe theſe ob- 
ſervations without adding, that no Tranſlator is 
juſtified in giving a fingle ſentiment which the 
original does not contain. The whole of this 
beautiful Heroic, in the Latin is plaintive, but 
not reproachiul, How far Mr. Pope was right 
in tacking the following lines to what was purely 
expoſtulatory, the judicious will decide. 


* 


Sure *twas not much to bid one kind adicu, 
Ai leafl to feign was never hard to you) 
Farewell my Leſbian love, you might have ſaid, 

Or coldly thus,—Farewell, O] Leſb.an Maid. 


Si tam certus eras hinc ire, modeſtius iſſes, 
Et modo dixiſſes: Leſbi puella, vale! 


271 


Jam now to apologize to the patient reader, 

and to the admirers of an Engliſh Poet, whoſe 
works I peruſe with pleaſure and inſtruction, for 

the liberty I have'taken : The only excuſe I can 
offer, is in the conſciouſneſs of my own imperfec- 
tions, the natural wiſh every man muſt feel to 

vindicate himſelf by the precedent of others. If I 

have been diffuſe in rendering any part of Acontius 

to Cydippe, it was becauſe I withed to be clear: 

and if, on the other hand, I have injured its har- 

mony by being too confined, it was becauſe I 

would not fatigue, But I am bold to aſſert there 

is not a ſingle ſentiment or idea introduced which 
the original does not fully juſtify. I ſhall conclude 

with an obſervation of Mr. Pope's, that perfectly 

ſuits the whole of my productions, but more eſpe- 

cially this Epiſtle, which, when very young, I un- 

dertook to tranflate merely for improvement. 


All that is left us is to recommend our produc- 
tions by the imitations of the Antients : And 
it will be found true, that in every age, the high- 
eſt character for ſenſe and learning has been ob- 
tained by thoſe who have been moſt indebted to 
them, For to ſay truth, whatever is very good 

555 « ſenſe, 


J an 
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© ſenſe, muſt have been common ſenſe in all times; T 
© and what we call learning is but the knowledge 
© of the ſenſe of our predeceſſors, Therefore, they 
* who ſay our thoughts are not our own, becauſe 
© they reſemble the Antients, may as well fay our 
faces are not our own, becauſe they are like our 
Fathers: and indeed it is very unreaſonable, that 
people ſhould expect us to be ſcholars, and 
« yet be angry to find us ſo.” 


OS 


A 
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The following tranſlation of Acontius to Cydippe, 
appeared many years back, and, to the beſt of 
my knowledge, is the only verſion extant. How 
far the candid Reader may be inclined lo con- 
demn me for having attempted a ſecond, I will not 
pretend to determine; I can only ſay, that al- 
though this production may afford ſome abler 
Writer a fair occaſion to extend the obſervation 
made in my Poſiſcript, the ſucceſs of a Rival will 
by no means diſireſs me; nor ſhall I feel myſelß 
hurt by the ingenueus remarks of claſſical truth 
and knowledoe. 


— — — 


ACONTIUS ro CYDIPPHE, 


By Mr, * D U K Z. 


y EAD boldly this; here you fhall ſwear no more, 
For that's enough which you have ſworn before, 
ad it; ſo may that violent diſeaſe, 

hich thy dear body, but my ſoul doth ſeize, 

orgets 1ts too- long praftic'd cruelty, 

nd health to you reſtore, and you to me. 

G, hy 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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And give its glad conſent to what you ſaid. 
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Why do you bluſh ?' for bluſh you do, I fear, 

As when you firſt did in the Temple ſwear. 

Truth to your plighted faith is all I claim: 

And truth can never be the cauſe of ſhame. 

Shame lives with guilt, but you your virtue prove 

In fav'ring mine, for mine's a huſband's love. 

Ah ! to yourſelf, thoſe binding words repeat, 

That once your wiſhing eyes ev'n long'd to meet, | 
When th' Apple brought 'em dancing to your feet, 
There you will find the ſolemn vow you made, 
Which, if your kealth, or mine, can aught perſuade, 
You to perform ſhould rather mindful be, 

Than great Diana to revenge on thee, 

My fears for you increaſe with my deſire, 

And hope blows that already raging fire. 

For hope you gave; nor can you this deny, 

For the great Goddeſs of the fane was by; 

She was, and heard, and from her hallow'd ſhrine 

A ſudden, kind auſpicious light did ſhine ; 

Her ſtatue ſeem'd to nod its awful head, 


Now, if you pleaſe, accuſe my proſp'rous cheat, 
Yet ftill confefs *twas love that taught me it. 
In that deceit what did I elſe defign, 

But with your own conſent to make you mine ? 
W hat you my crime, I call my innocence, 
Since loving you has been my ſole offence. 


S 2 2 7. ̃ V Rd» » ]. 


Not 
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Nor nature gave me, nor has practice taught 

The nets with which, young Virgins hearts are caught, 
You my accuſer, taught me to deceive, 

And Love, with you, did his aſſiſtance give; 

For Love ſtood by, and ſmiling, bad me write 

The cunning words he did himſelf indite. 

Again, you fee I write by his command, 

He guides my pen, and rules my willing hand : 
Again, ſach kind ſuch loving words I ſend, 

As makes me fear that I again offend. 

| Yet if my love's my crime, I muſt confeſs 
Great is my guilt, but never ſhall be leſs; 

Oh that I thus may ever guilty prove! 

In finding out new paths to reach thy love. 

A thouſand ways to that ſteep mountain lead, 
Tho' hard to find, and difficult to tread. 

All theſe will I find out, and break through all, 
For which, my flame compar'd, the dangers ſmall. 
The gods alone know what the end will be; 
Vet if we mortals any things foreſee, 

One way or other you muſt yield to me. 

If all my arts ſhould fail, to arms I'll fly, 

And ſnatch by force what you my pray'rs deny : 
all thoſe heroes mighty acts applaud, 

| Who firſt have led me this illuſtrious road. 


G2 I toe 


Sy 
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I too but hold, death the reward will be; 
Death de it then | 
For to loſe you, is more than death to me, 
Were you leſs fair, I'd uſe the vulgar way 
Of tedious courtſhip, and of dull delay : 

But thy bright form kindles more eager fires, 
And ſomething wond'rous, as itſelf, inſpires ; 
Thoſe eyes that all the heav'nly lights outſhine, 
(Which, Oh! may'ſt thou behold, and love in mine) 
Thoſe ſnowy arms, which on my neck ſhould fall, 

If you the vows you made, regard at all ; 

That modeſt ſweetneſs, and becoming grace, 

That paints with living red your bluſhing face ; 
Thoſe feet, with which they only can compare 

That through the filver flood bright Thctis bear; 

Do all conſpire my madneſs to excite, 

With all the reſt that is deny'd to ſight. 
Which could I praiſe alike, I then were bleſt, 
And all the ſtorms of my vex'd ſoul at ref, 
No wonder then if with ſuch beauty fir'd, 

I of your love the ſacred pledge defir'd. 

Rage now, and be as angry as you will, 
Your very frowns all other ſmiles excel ; 

But give me leave, that anger to appeaſe 

By my ſubmiſſion, that my love did raiſe, 

Y our pardon proſtrate at your feet I'll crave, 
The humble poſture of your guilty ſlave. 


3 


Wim 
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With falling tears your fiery rage I'll cool, 

And lay the riſing tempeſt of your ſoul. _ 

| Why in my abſence are you thus ſevere ? 

| Summon'd at your tribunal to appear | 
For all my crimes, I'd gladly ſuffer there, 

| With pride whatever you infli& receive, 

And love the wounds thoſe hands vouchſafe to give, 


8 Your fetters too—but they alas are vain, 1 
1 : For love has bound me, and I hug my chain, i 
E Your hardeſt laws with patience I'll obey, 1 
Till you yourſelf at laſt relent, and ſay, 


When all my ſuft'rings you with pity ſee, | 
5 He that can love ſo well, is worthy me. ul 
But if all this ſhould unſucceſsful prove, 
Diana claims for me your promis'd love. , 
3 ; 


x 

O may 1 my fears be falſe, | yet ſhe delights | 

E In juſt revenge of her abuſed rites. j | 
I dread to hide, what yet to ſpeak I dread, fi 
4 D Leſt you ſhould think, that for myſelf I plead. ot 
Vet out it muſt, —* Tis this, 'tis ſurely this, | thy 
wa is the fuel to your hot diſeaſe; | 1 
E When waiting Hymen at your porch attends, 4 
Yer fatal meſſenger the Goddeſs fends ; I'f 
And when you would to his kind call conſent, 14 


F This fever does your perjury prevent. 
G 3 Forbear 
WI 
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Forbear, forbear thus to provoke her rage, E 
Which you ſo eaſily may yet aſſwage. A 
Forbear to make that lovely charming face H 
The piey to ev'ry envious diſeaſe: | D 
Preferve thoſe looks to be enjoy'd by me, V 
Which none ſhould ever but with wonder ſee: M 


Let that freſh colour to your eheeks return, "7 
Whoſe blooming flame did all beholders burn. V 
But let on him, th' unhappy cauſe of all : A 
The ills that from Diana's anger fall, Bu 
No greater torments light, than thoſe I feel, | V 
When you my deareſt, tend'reſt part, are ill. Fe 
For oh! with what dire tortures am J rackt, He 
W hom diff rent griefs ſucceſſively diſtract So 
Sometimes my grief from this does higher grow, TI 
To think that I have caus'd ſo much to you: An 
Then great Diana's witneſs, how I pray Kit 
That all our crimes on me alone ſhe'd lay. Fo 
Sometimes to your lov'd doors diſguis'd I'd come, Ro 
And all around 'em up and down I roam: An 
Till I your woman coming from you ſpy, For 
With looks dejected, and a weeping eye. WI 
With ſilent ſteps, like ſome fad ghoſt, I ſteal Tal 
Cloſe up to her, and urge her to reveal For 
Tis 


More than new queſtions ſuffer her to tell: - 
: 2 How 


13 


How you had ſlept ? what diet you had us'd ? 
And oft the vain Phyſician's art accus'd, 

He ev'ry hour, Oh! were | bleſt as he 1 
Does all the turns of your diſtemper ſee; 1 
Why ſit not I by your bedſide all day, itt 
My mournful head in your warm bofom lay, | | 
'Till with my tears the inward fires decay ? 

Why preſs not I your melting hand in mine, 

And from your pulſe of my own health divine? 

But oh ! theſe wifhes all are vain ; and he 
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Whom moſt I fear, may now fit cloſe by thee, 
Forgetful as thou art of heav'n and me. 

He that lov'd hand does preſs, and oft does feign 
Some new excuſe to feel thy beating vein. 
Then his bold hand up to your arm does ſlide, 
And in your panting breaſt itſelf does hide; 
Kiſſes ſometimes he ſnatches too from thee, 
For his officious care too great a fee. 

Robber, who gave thee leave to taſte that lip, 
And the ripe harveſt of my kiſſes reap ? 

For they are mine, ſo is that bofom too, 

Which, falſe as tis, ſhall never harbour you. 
Take, take away thoſe adult'rous hands, 

For know, another Lord that breaſt commands. 
'Tis true, her father promis'd her to thee, 

But heay'n and ſhe firſt gave herſelf to me; 


And 
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And you in juſtice therefore ſhould decline, 

Your claim to that which is already mine. 

This is the man, Cydippe, that excites 

Diana's rage to vindicate her rites. 

Command him then-not to approach thy door, 
This done, the danger of your death is o'er. | 
For fear not, beauteous maid, but keep thy vow, 
Which great Diana heard, and did allow ; 

And ſhe who took it, will thy health reſtore, 

And be propitious as ſhe was before. 

« *T1s not the ſtream of a {lain heifer's blood, 
„That can allay the anger of a God. 

« Tis truth, and juſtice to your vows, appeaſe 
Their angry Deities; and, without theſe, 

«© No ſlaughter'd beaſt their fury can divert, 

For that's a ſacrifice without 4 heart.” | 
Some, bitter potions patiently endure, 

And kiſs the wounding launce that works their cure. 
You have no need theſe cruel cures to feel, 

Shun being perjur'd only, —and be well. 


Why let you ſtill your pious parents weep, 
Whom you in ign'rance of your promiſe keep! 
Oh!] to your mother all our ſtory tell, 
And the whole progreſs of our love reveal ; 
3 Tell 


[063 


Teil her how firſt at great Diana's ſhrine 
I fixt my eyes, my wond'ring eyes, on thine z 
How like the ſtatues there I ſtood amaz'd, 
Whilſt on thy face intemp'rately I gaz'd. 
She will herſelf, when you my tale repeat, 
Smile, and approve the amorous deceit. 
Marry,“ ſhe'll ſay, whom heav'n commends to thee ; 
„He who has pleas'd Diana, pleaſes me.“ 
But ſhould ſhe aſk from what deſcent I came, 
My country, and my parents, and my name ; | 
Tell her that none of theſe deſerve my ſhame, 
Had you not ſworn, you ſuch an one might chuſe ; 
But were he worſe, now ſworn, you can't refuſe. 
| This in my dreams Diana bid me write, 
And when I wak'd, ſent Cupid to indite : 
Obey 'em both, for one has wounded me, 1 
Which wound if you with eyes of pity ſee, 7 
She too will ſoon relent that wounded thee. J 
Then to our joys with eager haſte we'll move, 
As full of beauty you, as I of love. 
To the great temple we'll in triumph go, 
And with our off rings at the altar bow, 
A golden image there I'll conſecrate 
Of the falſe apple's innocent deceit. 
And write below the happy verſe, that came 
The meſſenger of my ſucceſsful flame, 


ell 
« Let 
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Let all the world this from Acantius know, 
© Cydippe has been faithful to her vow,” 


More I would write, but ſince thy illneſs reigns, 
And wracks thy tender limbs with ſharpeft pains, 
My pen falls down for fear, leſt this might be, 
Altho' for me too little, yet too much for thee. 


[ 
1. 
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THE 


LAW OF REASON, 


F fighs are an index of love, 
If love, between hope and deſpair, 

The ſtruggle muſt patiently prove, 

And all its uncertainty bear ; 
Ah me! to what anguith 1s doom'd 

A heart that is fetter'd like mine, 
Whoſe hours are in ſighing conſum'd, 

Whoſe fate is in ſecret to pine. 


II. 
The ſmile that aſſuages my pain, 


And lends it a moment's repoſe, 


Is perhaps the falſe light of diſdain, 


That breaks o'er the cloud of my woes, 
Diſtreſs, that in abſence has pin'd, 


When drawn from his exile at laſt, 
In rapture obſerves ev'ry wind, 
And thinks all his ſorrows are paſt. 


III. 


With canvas expanded, he flies, 

His wiſhes outſtripping the gale; 
Gray viſions of ecſtaſy riſe, 
And flutter, and {well with the fail 
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Let all the world this from Acantius know, 
© Cydippe has been faithful to her vow,” 

More I would write, but ſince thy illneſs reigns, 
And wracks thy tender limbs with ſharpeſt pains, 
My pen falls down for fear, leſt this might be, 
Altho' for me too little, yet too much for thee. 
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THE 


LAW OF REASON, 


F ſighs are an index of love, 
If love, between hope and deſpair, 
The ſtruggle mutt patiently prove, | | 


And all its uncertainty bear; 1 
Ah me! to what anguiſh is doom'd i} 
- 0 1 © l : 

A heart that is fetter'd like mine, | 


Whoſe hours are in ſighing conſum'd, 
Whoſe fate is in ſecret to pine. 


II. 


The ſmile that aſſuages my pain, 

And lends it a moment's repoſe, 
Is perhaps the falſe light of diſdain, 

T hat breaks o'er the cloud of my woes, 

Diſtreſs, that in abſence has pin'd, 

When drawn from his exile at laſt 
In rapture obſerves ev'ry wind, 

And thinks all his forrows are paſt, 


III. 


With canvas expanded, he flies, 
His wiſhes outſtripping the gale; 
Gray viſions of ecſtaſy riſe, | 
And flutter, and {well with the fail 
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Each murmur that floats on the breeze, 
Seems echo repeating his ſigh; 
Already dear Albion he ſees |! 
Her cliffs ſweetly beam on his eye. 


IV, 


Each feeling, tranſported to bliſs, 
Prevents what he fondly deſires: 
The faultering actent, and kiſs, 
The tale that in murmurs expires | 
Deluſion too fatally ſad ! 
The cliffs ſcarcely gleam on his eyes ; 
Heav'n frowns, and in thunder is clad ! 
And wreck'd on the billows he lies. 


V. 


Ah tell me—for who better knows 

To picture the boſom's alarms— 
If anguiſh or ecſtaſy flows 

From that which eternally charms, 
To beauty, by provident Heav'n, 

In pity to man's erring heart, 
Should not a large portion be giv'n 
Of Reaſon, to temper the dart? 


She 
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VI. 


That eye, which, in wanton conceit, 
Unfeelingly trifles with pain, 

Should yield to another's deceit, _ 

And fade in the gloom of diſdain. 

| That heart, from whoſe pulſes can riſe 

One throb in rebellion to truth, 

Should fink with a burthen of ſighs, 

N And wither to age in its youth. 


4 
L 
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VII. 


Thus only, MaR1a, can he, 

| — Whole feelings are ſubject to love, 

la paſſion's dominion be free, 

And ſweet ſenſibility prove. A 
For me, who by nature am taught 

Lo value whatever's fincere, 

4 Be ſympathy only my lot, 

And all that I covet is near, 
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The following Lines were written in conſequence of f 

Author being aſked which to him appeared the mo/? eligt 
æuay of paſſing life; in the gay and faſhionable [con i 
Town, with all their train of wiciſſitudes, or in the calny 
retreat of rural comfort and domiflic eaſe ? They are al 
dreſſed to a LADY who is not leſs remarkable for an unc. 
mon ſhare of poetical merit, than diſtinguiſbed from the gm. 
rality of her ſex by the nobleſt diflates of truth and feelin 


H ſay—melodious ſongſter of the grove, 
Whoſe ſtrains are gentle as the gentleſt love! 

Awhile from reaſon and its calm delight, 
Shall friendſhip draw thee, and the muſe invite ? 
Can'ſt thou from peaceful ſolitude retreat, 
The captive lover, and his ſighs to meet? 
The gath'ring anguiſh of his heart to cheer 
In hope that darkens with the gloom of fear ? 


Bleſt, as thou ſeem'ſt, with ſympathy to fee! 
Affection's int'reſt, and its tale conceal, 


With ſoothing care the ſecret wiſh to hide, 


And fave its bluſhes from the ſneer of pride ; 
To whom, ſo tender of the boſom's ſigh, 
Should hope aſpire, or diſappointment fly ? 
Thy tear of pity can each pain beguile, 
And gay ſucceſs is livelier in thy ſmile, 
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nd reas'ning man is laugh'd at by the vain; 


gibh 

rom falſhood, ſmiling with a canker'd heart, 
alme he fools of faſhion, and the dupes of art, 
0 atigu'd 1 turn, —regardleſs of mankind, 


ongenial nature, and her joys to find; 
Frhough charm'd by beauty, from its follies free, 
U tucn, MEL1s $A, to repoſe and thee, 


As thus I mus'd, and in illuſion drew 
Elmagin'd raptures to reflection's view, 

DAV heavy eye-lid clos'd upon the day, 

And loſt in ſleep each earthly ſorrow lay. 

po ſome poor wretch in penſive habit moves, 
And lends his ſoul the liberty ſhe loves; 

KSiohs to the gale in ſolitary mood, 

Or pours his anguiſh to the murm'ring flood; 
Nor care, nor ſick'ning prejudice deſtroy 

F he gilded bloſſoms of imagin'd joy. 


s Scarce had the world, and all its train of woes 
Sunk in the peaceful boſom of repoſe, 

When fancy, grown impatient of the ſtrife 

FW hich reaſon combats in the noiſe of lite, 
With ſcenes of pleaſure that no griefs controul, 
broke, 3 in delightful viſions, on my ſoul. 

Then did I ſee thee, dear MELiss A | move, 


From ſcenes, where pride and thoughtleſs folly reign, 
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Untouch'd by int'reſt, to the ſhrine of love; 
Then did I feel the mutual tranſport riſe, 
Spring to the cheek, and languith into fighs, 
One inftant paid me for an age of pain, 

One ſmile reſtor'd me to mylelt again. 
Unequal 'd joy! when ſouls congenial meet, 
And nature triumphs in the world's defeat ! 


If dreams a rapture to the ſoul can give, 
And bid the fondeſt of our wiſhes live, 
Ah ſure its charm reality may tear 
From fiction, bright'ning on the bed of care 


Elſe why—ſcarce waken'd by the gath'ring found 


Ofrattling hoofs, that lung their echoes round, 
Full on my ſight did lov'd MELISss A beam, 
And look the peerleſs image of my dream? 
On CoLNE's ſoft border, as I fondly ſpread 
My wearicd limbs, and preſt its moſſy bed, 

In meek ſimplicity my charmer paſt, 

And o'er the ſhade refiſtleſs magic caſt, 

Yet why ſo tranſient were the rays of joy? 

Juſt ſeen, and vaniſh'd from my gazing eye! 

So when the glowing firmament along 

A ſtar runs ſtreaming thro? the ſparkling throng, 
Attention's fetter'd by the lengthen'd blaze; 
When, loſt in air, it ſuddenly decays, 
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Yet ſtill I gaz'd, unconſcious of the dart, 
Which love had pointed for my yielding keart, 
Till, funk in diſtance and the circling trees, 
The fleeting hoof juſt echoed on the breeze, 
To ev'ry whiſper of the gale I lent 
My liſt'ning ear, and murmur'd as it went: 
Oh if, prophetic of a future bliſs, 

A laſting image may be form'd in %s; 


„Still let me paint the viſionary joy, 


No fears to pang, or ſorrows to annoy, 


« A face muſt wither in the waſte of time, 
*« And pale diſeaſe may treſpaſs on our prime; 
„ Burt ſenſe, triumphant in the blaze of truth, 


„Shall hold its honours with unfading youth: 


© On ev'ry change at'op'ning bloſſom throw, 


| © In age have vigour, and in ſickneſs blow. 
Till, gently warn'd, calm reſignation feels 
„The parting call, and from its manſion ſteals ; 
| & Glides, unperceiv'd, to realms of endleſs reſt, 

Where hope is anſwer'd, and each wiſh is bleſt. 
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Ma muſe tudeſque et bizarve, 
Fargonnant un Francais barbare, 
Dit les choſes comme elle peut ; 
Et du compas parfait bravant la Symm@trie, 
Le puriſme genant et la pedanterie, 
Exprime au moins ce qu elle went, 


K. of Pruflia's Pref. to his Poet. Works; 
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HE following Poem was written ſome time 


back, for no other purpoſe than to ſhow, tha ; 
however virulent the generality of Pſeudo-critics are, 1 
it ought to be the office of the Man of real knw. ie \ 
ledge coolly to inveſiigate the merits of a Writer, 1 & 
without peremptorily condemning what, perhaps, he : Þ 
little under ſtands, or does not chuſe to examine — WW 1 
And, on the other hand, to excite thoſe who may 3 4 
have poetical abilities, to adbere cloſely to the die- C. 
tates of Nature, and not to be diſheartened by the V 
tranſient puff of affettation, or the ſpite of malice, - 
= 4A. 

3 Sit 

Some are bewilder'd in the maze of Schools, 3 W 

And ſome made coxcombs, nature meant but fools. b Tt 

In ſearch of wit theſe loſe their common ſenſe, _ 

And then turn Critics in their own defence : 4 — 

Each burns alike, who can, or cannot write, 5 Ru 

Or with a Rival's, or an Eunuch's ſpite. ; B— 
Pope's Eſay on Gi Ane 
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S when with murm'ring tumult to the ſhore 
Kutumnal tides in quick ſucceſſion roar, 
Loud and more loud the frequent ſurges riſe, 
Wave treads on wave, and, like its rival, dies, 
So with the wild uncertain tide of things, 
Revolving fate rolls Miniſters and Kings ; 
Through ev'ry age its various current pours, 

And ſweeps ambition from his finking tow'rs ; 
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Reſerv'd to triumph where ambition fell. 

As one drops off, another ſtarts to view, 

Sinks like the laſt, and yields to ſomething new; 
While num'rous tribes on int'reſt's ſubtle wing, 
That wall between a People and a King! 
As party dictates, or as whim inſpires, 

Change with their Lords, and burn with varying fires. 
Pelham the great, the gen'rous and the good 

| Rul'd for a time, and ſtemm'd corruption's flood. 
B—-te, at whoſe preſence Liberty turns pale, 

And Slav'ry riſes on a northern gale ; 

{ Chatham, the boaſt and Saviour of our Iſſe, 

Whoſe mem'ry bids fair Freedom wear a ſmile | 
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Fix'd at her helm, the bark of Britain ſped, 
To various ends, by various motives led ; 
Then fell to faction, or to nature's ſtroke, 
The boaſt of virtue, or the Muſe's joke. 


While ſcenes like theſe the dazzled earth delude, 
Support the bad, and baſely ſtrip the good, 
Wilt thou, my friend, indulgent as thou art, 
Of pureſt morals, and of ſoundeſt heart! 
Bleſs'd in thy youth with all that's wiſh'd for Here, 
Juſt to mankind, and to thyſelf ſincere ; 
With ev'ry hope and proſpect to be great; 
Say, with the Muſe, wilt thou, my friend, retreat! 
Steal from the buſtling nonſenſe of the Town, 
To this ſtill ſpot, which ſtudy calls her own ; 
Here ſhalt thou ſee, by nature taught to ſing, 
The Muſe aſcend to ſtateſmen and their King ; 
Unaw'd by pow'r, thro' grandeur dare to pierce, 
And yield a ſacrifice to truth, in verſe. 


Lamented Churchill“ in whoſe chequer'd: fate 
Each tint was blended of eſteem and hate, 
Who true to virtue, ſtruck at ev'ry crime ; 
Of fpotleſs tenets in each nervous rhime ! 

At thy fair tomb, admiring let me bend, 

And tune my numbers for a virtuous end. 
What were thy faults, avails not now to tell; 
May pitying candour on thy writings dwell: 
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And if remembrance treſpaſs on the mind, 
Wak'd by the partial cenſures of mankind, 

To thy pure ſheets, in juſtice let me turn, 
Admire thy genius, but thy nature mourn. 
Teach me, regardleſs of the villain's hate, 

The frown of int'reſt, or the ſneer of ſtate; 

The dirty ſycophant's enſnaring ſmile, 

Whoſe treach'rous kindneſs ſooths me to beguile, 
Teach me to dart, with juſtice on my ſide, 

The Muſe's weapon thro' the breaſt of pride,— 
Unfold foul vice, and careleſs of each groan, 
Probe ev'ry part, till all her filth be known, 
Teach me, in ſpite of Mangſield, and the law, 
If truth acquits me, not a judge can awe |— 
Teach me- nor let one ſelfiſh view miſlead 

A muſe unpractis'd, or direct her reed 


To pour one ſound that's foreign to the breaſt, 


Or lull the ſplendid villain into reſt, — 
Teach me to viſit in his ſerious hour, 


© The ſlave of grandeur, and the tool of pow'r ; 
& Diſplay the ſecret cloſet of his ſoul, 

Where flatt'ring meanneſs cringes to controul; 
And hold the gilded torture up in air, 

. Ambition's rack, and wheel of anxious care. 

N Teach me, like thee, to ſcorn the tinſel trim 
Of modern bards, pert, impudent, and prim; 
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Who move like coxcombs, in a dancing ſchool, 
Write e'er they think, or learn to think by rule. 


The ſons of method may be taught to move 
By ſuch degrees, as order muſt approve : 
But let not genius, touch'd with nature's flame, 
Drop from his height, in dread of Crito's blame: 
Nor ina ſtupid, uniform career, 
Crawl thro? a birth-day ode up to great GzoRGE's ear. 


Nb. --- d may rock the Monarch to repoſe, 
And ſing the conquer d congu'ror of his foes ! 
Wh--t----d may ſpread the lullaby around, 


But let not genius catch the paltry ſound. 


Dauntleſs and firm, unaw'd and uncontroul'd, 
By virtue prompted, and thro? virtue bold 
Satire ſhall riſe with light'ning on her wing, 


Beyond the boaſted ſplendours of a King. 


E'en he, the firſt and kindeſt of my friends, 
Who blames with judgment, and with taſte commends, 
Whoſe godlike ſpirit, with impartial views, 

Allows a gen'rous freedom to my Muſe 
E'en he — Though gratitude and friendſhip ſtart 
At ev'ry line, and bleed thro? every part 
Should vice delude him to the paths of pride, 
From ſacred virtue's fair and ſpotleſs fide ! 


Foe 
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Foe to myſelf, e' en He ſhould ſee me riſe, 
Condemn his weakneſs, and his frown deſpiſe. 
Nor thou—the dazzling wonder of us all, 
Ambition's ſlave, and fortune's reſtleſs ball, 
Cloth'd as thou art in all the power of ſpeech, 
Above thy country's and thy ſovereign's reach! 
Nor thou, deluded, think the Muſe below 

Thy ſplendid orb's imaginary ſhow ; 
| Satire ſhall ſearch thee with reſiſtleſs blaze, [ 
And ſtrip the ſpotted planet of its rays. 


Hold | cries Palemon—hacknied in the ways $ 
Of courting favour, and of vending praiſe— 
Why ſtung to madneſs, impotently wrong, 
| Tranſgreſs the limits of an harmleſs ſong ? 

And ſhall the firmneſs of the poet then 

dkulk from the ſpite or arrogance of men? 

Shall hat - while virtue decks the Britiſh throne— 
Forbid the muſe to make ſuch virtue known ? 

Or hide—when truth the flagrant piQture draws— 
The wretch that tramples on affection's laws? 
dhall that a ſafe-guard to corruption yield, i 
And leave, her baſking in her guilt, conceal'd : | ® 
Give ſcarlet vice the virgin's lilly grace, i i 
And clothe adult'ry in a ſpotleſs face? 

Shall that to Groſv'nor lend Lucretia's fame, ! 
Or render vice and innocence the ſame ? 4 
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No ! while the tide of Liberty remains, 

And rolls her current thro! a Briton's veins, 
Juſtice and candour ſhall be ſeen at large, 

Give horns to cuckolds, and maintain the charge, 


So ſung the muſe, regardleſs of her foes, 
Anxious the traitor's boſom to expoſe 
Bare to the flighted land; anxious to ſhoot 
Her ſearching arrow at corruption's root ; 
When Caution—clad in B—tt—'s rev'rend form, 
Her heart-ſtrings throbbing at a monthly ſtorm, 
Appear'd half palſied—for the hour was come 
When critics beat the literary drum, 
And wits impreſs'd, in regular array, 
Before their gen'rals widen into day. 
Fearleſs I view'd the field, where many a name, 
Damp'd in its infant ſtruggle up to fame, 


Extinguiſh'd lay; where dulneſs in her prime, 


Reign'd o'er the wide extended regions of—a rhime 
Wond'ring, I gaz'd, for wond'rous was the plan, 
And with a ſmile. beheld the tricks of man, 

Saw nature vanquiſh'd by the warſt deceit, 

And proſtrate genius bound at folly's feet, 


' While gilded faſhion's mercenary, train 


O'er the wide realm of letters held their reign; 


In ev'ry provinge would. at once preſide, 


And wav'd the rod of inſolenge and pride. 
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Siddons herſelf, though on her angel face, 


20 


Each look of nature ſhone with matchleſs grace, 3 
EUnnotic'd for a time, negle&ed play'd, _ 
Beneath the weight of int'reſt's heavy ſhade, 
Siadons could look the ſavage into love, 
Subdue the tigreſs, and her pity move: 
Wring from each breaſt involuntary ſighs, 
When Bath beheld her—yet forbad to riſe ! 
Nor can ſhe now—for nature could no more. 
Awake one paſſion ſtronger than before. 
Critics, in vain, would teach thoſe eyes to roll, 
Or guide the boundleſs tumult of her ſoul : 
Critics, in vain, would teach that breaſt to heave 
With throbs of anguiſh, or in filence grieve. 
$:4dns and Nature will forget their rules, 
And leave inſtruction to the pride of ſchools. 
Garrick himſelf, when in his full career 
He trod the walks of hatred, love, and fear; 
When every paſſion ſeem'd to be his own, 
With S:ddons gladly would have ſhar'd the crown. 
Net- ſtrange to think !—all perfect as ſhe is, 
Malice can find there's ſomething ſtill amiſs. 
1 
In vain ſhall Genius truſt to judgment's ſkill, 
P hen int'reſt holds the proſtituted quill, 
Through that falſe light perfection cannot pleaſe, 
pe has no charms, and Dryden's void of eaſe. 
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Behold—the ſacred compaſs in his hand, 
Jo mark each acre of poetic land, 
To grant the bold aſpirer to renown, 


Behold yon ſage does juſtice only draw 
The ſtern concluſion, and diſtribute law? 
Does juſtice hold up ignorance to ſhame, 

If meanly circled with another's fame ? 
Does juſtice only with delight reſtore 

To merit's brow the bay that dulneſs wore ? 
Does juſtice urge him from himſelf to ſtart, 
And range beyond the limits of his art ? 
Believe it not :—'tis prejudice that guides 


The mad award, and o'cr each act preſides.- 


Tyrants there are, deteſted and abhorr'd, 
Yet freedom ſees them courted and ador'd ; 
The ſlaves that hate them, venerate their pow'r, 
Till nature ſtarts, and vengeance marks their hour. 
Not ſo with theſe more arbitrary Lords, 
Tyrants whoſe malice feeds on harmleſs words ; 
Whom one falſe ſpelling tortures into rage, 
And not ten thouſand beauties can aſſuage; 
Struck by their frown, the bold advent'rer drops, 


To prompt the ſneer of literary fops; 


While ſov'reign dulneſs guards her fav'rite throne, 
And pride and ignorance the ſceptte own. 


Let 
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Leet men, ſupported by the Poet's brain, 
Deep-veil'd in darkneſs ridicule his ſtrain: 

4 With lawleſs rancour rail at gen'rous truth, 
And ftrive to cruſh him in his op'ning youth. 
Let pride, let envy, wit, or vice conſpire, 
To quench the glimm'ring of an infant fire; 

' While truth approves, and cool-ey'd taſte commends, 
Who cares if envy, wit, or pride befriends ? 
The wretch, whoſe int'reſt holds me up to day 
j To public laughter, and condemns my lay, 
For that /ume int're/?, would to-morrow raiſe 
A paltry monument of monthly praiſe. 


Gods how I laugh, when tuneleſs to the ſoul, 

A coxcomb judges how my numbers roll; 

Spears that they move inſufferably rough, 

Then calls for chocolate—and, * damn ſuch ſtuff |”? 
Gods how I laugh, when, wond"rouſly ſevere, 

dir Fopling's wit commands the female ear. 

| Sent from the hand of ſome rich titled fool, 

How feebly drops the ſhaft of ridicule | 

| Weakneſs of brain the Muſe with pity ſees, 

Nor cares to anſwer whom ſhe ſcorns to pleaſe ; 

But when, from downright inſolence and pride, 

A mind well cultur'd, ventures to decide 

On ev'ry talent, as its gift alone, 

KRouz'd into rage, ſhe ſtrikes the tyrant down ; 
T9 Indignant 
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Indignant ſpreads him to the ſearching beam 

Of truth's ſtrong light, and breaks the gilded dream, 
Gods how I laugh, when vet'rans in the trade 
Bend at the ſhrine which ignorance has made : 
With rev'rence liſten to the victim's crime, 

And help to ſacrifice an harmleſs rhime. 

Gods how I laugh, when cramm'd up to the throat, 
On each oblation pride and dulnefs glote : 

Like hungry prieſts, by ſuperſtition fed, 

Deſtroy the living, and neu- lay the dead; 
While Beattie, trembling at the venal frown, 
Admires their wiſdom, and forgets his own. 


Nurs'd from his birth at facred method's ſhiine, 
By fools ſupported, and of right divine! 
Where ſlumb'ring folly takes her ſolemn nap, 
And deeply meditates in IT h—p—n's cap; 
Behold Punctilio, proſe- man from his heart! 
Stung into rage, if Poetry ſhould ſtart 
Beyond the point where judgment, cloth'd in proſe, 
Decides thro? ſpectacles on Th—p—n's role. 
Thus have I ſeen the gen'rous courſer fly 
With quiv'ring noſtrils ſnorting to the ſky ! 
Skim o'er the graſs, precipitately gay, 
And not a veſtige mark his pathleſs way ; 
The ſluggiſh aſs ſurveys him in his flight, 
Brays to the wind, and looks with envious ſpite : 
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Turns to the mumbling of his thiſtle food, 
u. And ſcorns ſuch wild extravagance of blood! 


Some, by the blaze of dazzling fiction caught, 
Strain to the laſt extremities of thought, 
With looſen'd rein imagination runs, 
And dips her pencil in a thouſand ſuns ! 
. On every fade a {trong effulgence flows, 
And reaſon's exil'd to the realms of Proſe. 
And laughs not Nature, when ſhe calmly views 
| | The gariſh progreſs of the gaudy Muſe ? 
W Bcholds each trifling circumſtance appear 
in all the various colours of the year? 
Eat, drink, or ſleep, — be joyous, or be ſad, 
Still is each act in heav'nly ſplendour clad, 
Ik breakfaſt's call'd for, —in celeſtial ſtile, 
5 Angels deſcend to make the Kettle boil : 
Some guardian Spirit pours the near out, 
And fimp'ring Cupids hand the toaſt about! 
Nature, with eaſe, judiciouſly diſplay'd, 
Rich in herſelf, requires no foreign aid; 
EZ Shewn as ſhe is, though e'er ſo void of care, 
& She's always proper, and ſhe's always fair, 
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Vet what is nature, if oppos'd by thee, 
Y Almighty modern * Poſſibility / 
Are 
gee a poetic Epiſtle lately publiſhed, in four Cantos, 
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Are letters ſent—then aid them, all ye gales ; 
For all are requiſite to love-wrote tales : 
The ſoft complaint let zephyr gently ſigh, 


And catch— / poſſible - the fond reply. On 
For, ah! ſweet Poſſibility can prove An 
The beſt reſtorer of deſerted love! uu 
For, ah | ſweet Poſſibility can wreſt x Te 
The faithleſs ſcriptures from a virgin's breaſt. Fre 
Pride, virgin-priae, will quench the ſubtle fire, Au 
And cold reſerve ſucceed to warm deſire. An 
If not- in anger let the ſhrill Eaſt break, : Do 
And Eurus thunder for a lover's ſake! Ber 
Loud, and yet louder, ſhall the tempeſt roar, Arc 
Proclaim his pain, and mutter round the ſhore ; Þ 0 
Till, like a ſummer's ſea, the tumult ceaſe, Ch. 
And all is lull'd at pleaſure into peace. 
When villains treſpaſs on the ſocial law, 1 
And fear alone the mad intent can awe, ro 
The rattling hoof may, poſſibly, reſound Av 
An hundred miles, and ſpread a terrour round: Wi 
The rattling hoof, with echo's friendly aid, Els 
Perhaps, may reſcue an inſulted maid, Anc 
This, and much more, that's wond'rous ſtrange below, We py 
To thee, ſweet Poſſibility, we owe. DMs 
From thee, the ruling paſſion of the day Dar 
Receives a ſtamp, and bears it to the Play.“ = 


The 
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C The tinſel flaſh that gilds the bawdy line, 

| By muſic aided—as it may be tine, 

On dazzled weakneſs throws the ſpecious hue, | 
EZ And robs negleQed Genius of its due, | 
If judgment ſtartle at a wild conceit, | ſ 
E To thee poor mortals readily retreat; 

From thy broad look the puzzled mind receives 
Augmented faith, and what may be, believes, „ ö 
And yet how oft, deluded by thy ray, 
Does wanton wit irregularly ſtray ! 

Beneath thy wing what monſters of the mind | 
Are fondly nurs'd, and ſent among mankind | | 
From thence what rank abſurdities are brought, 
Children of nonſenſe in the garb of thought 


How ſtrangely various are the practis'd ways 
Lo force thro” reaſon, and to pilfer praile . 


A well-paid paragraph, a borrow'd name, y 
Will rank a blockhead in the liſt of fame. N 
E E/win, well touch'd, will ſtrike from dulneſs fire, ö 


And traſh run current, if O' Xeefe's the Sire. 
Aud muſt true humour, in itſelf too weak, 
Like foreign mountebanks, thro” puppets ſpeak ? 
© Muſt it, without them, flutter and go down, 4 
EDamn'd to neglect, or ſneer'd at by the Town? 
The | Who ſhall condemn—a foe to nature's charms— 

The baby trembling in his father's arms? 


OW, 
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A father, long ſince favour'd by the nine, | : th 
And far beyond the reach of Satire's line! Ty 
On his own theatre, with his own tribes, Bu 
Through love paternal ev'ry father bribes ; IP 
With is own prologue, pleads for his own ſon, * 
And Two to One is puff'd by Two to One 11 

W 


Actors themfelves, in this prolific age, — 


And what's more prais'd or cenſur'd than the ſtage * r. 
For there ambition from the gay Green- room He 
Steps into light, and ſpreads his gaudy plume; Fre 
For there the wretched offspring of diſtreſs, | Ww 
Who, once oppreſs'd, will in his turn oppreſs— W. 
Imbibes the ſubtle poiſon of conceit; ao 
And there the worſt of inſolence we meet, xr 
Vet there—let candour in her turn be heard Th 
Merit ſometimes with judgment is preferr'd ;— : 
Actors themſelves, whoſe higheſt boaſt ſhould be, E 
To mimic juſtly what in life they ſee, Str 
Lur'd by the flatt'ring plaudits of the Town, By | 
Try learning's path,— and wander from their own. Ane 
Should real knowledge, or invention fail, Bett 
Induſtrious fancy flies to ſome old tale; To 
Oblivion yields the captive to her hands, Fro 
And in ſcower'd garb the Maid of Honour ſtands. Bett 
To judge of Painting, Painters have a right: 2 


Poets ſhould criticiſe what Poets write. 


The 


The 
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The wretch that's hacknied thro' the live- long year 
| \ In filling parchments, or in copying clear 
The lawyer's deed, may ſometimes hint a fault: 
5 But then he does it as a copier ought: 
Rais'd into public by the cringing art, 
Which ſprings congenial with oppreſſion's heart, 
The partial wretch, in low ſubmiſſion led, 
| ö With humble toil firſt gains his weekly bread ; 
Till by degrees, to ſlander uſeful grown, 
lle trims his wang, and hums about the town, 
From ev'ry flow'r—how kind ſoe'er it blow, 
This waſp—to literature the deadlieſt foe! 
With hungry malice rifles every ſweet, 
ENew-whets his fling, and loads his dirty feet: 
Till with his blaſting touch he kills the whole, 
ö Then ſteals, in buzzing triumph, to his hole. 
| Better from books to turn with cold diſdain, 
Stroll thro? the ſtreets, or plod along the plain, 


By trifles caught, to trifle time away, 


And baſk with ignorance in faſhion's ray; 

EBctter to fly from ſtudy's calm retreat, 

To thoughtleſs faſhion and its gay deceit : 

From mild fimplicity to ſpecious art, 

Better to warp each feeling of the heart 
Better if nature, with reſiſtleſs force, 

Mat bear the mind from reaſon's ſteady courſe— 
= - | Pleas'd 
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Pleas'd with the faſhionable tinſel taſte, 
Our ſtore of knowledge on acreſtics waſte, 

Breathe thro” initials love's enrapt'ring ſtrain, 

And make poor ſenſe the play thing of the brain; 
Than fit in anxious dread of every word, 

To gaze atenvy's viſionary ſword, 


Sacred and ſafe is ev'ry tradeſman's name, 
Whoſe honeſt labours are his deareſt fame: 
Whate'er he proffers, wholeſale or retail, 

To private chapmen, or to public ſale, 

The candid purchaſer, it led to buy, 

Blames or approves,— but ſcorns the partial lie; 
Nor will malicious jealouſy—that ſees 

With jaundic'd eyes, and is its own diſeaſe— 
Dare to defame, for Mansfield's voice can awe 
The worthleſs villain trembling at the law, 
Science alone—hard lot for him, whoſe ſtars 
Severely force him to the worſt of wars, 

Where every foe's in ſecret ambuſh laid, 

And friends with coolneſs ſee their friends betray'd— 
Science alone is doom'd by partial fate 

To bear a rival's, or a dunce's hate: 

With endleſs toil to graſp at envied praiſe, , 
And ſcale the mound that Wit and Folly raiſe. 


To 
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To turn to ridicule the nobleſt ſtrain 
Requires no vaſt exertion of the brain. 
One fault ſuffices —if ill- nature chuſe 
To pick each op'ning laurel of the muſe 
One careleſs fault, by malice ſeen, may ſpoil 
The brighteſt effort of the Poet's toil. 
E'en Shakeſpeare's genius cannot ſtand the teſt, 
Though ALL is god-like, and though ALL is beſt !* 
Drawn thro” the various comments of mankind, 
His ſterling lines are variouſly refin'd : 
While each adopts the ſenſe he moſt admires, 
And faſhion praiſes as the whim inſpires. 


Some from Religion on each work decide, | 
And ne'er had Literature a blinder guide | 
Seen thro' the glaſs of prejudice and ſpite, 4 
The Muſe is tarniſh'd by diſcolour'd light. 

When in her cell ſad Eloiſa hes, 

And breathes to Abelard repentant ſighs : 

When heav'n and earth divide her tortur'd ſoul, 
And each, by turns, is flatter'd with the whole, 
How nature liſtens to the tender moan | 

How ſoon we make the ſoft complaint our own 1 
How ſoon we feel cach tumult of the breaſt, 
With equal force in ev'ry line expreſt ! 

There paſſion ſpeaks a language, yet untaught 
By flow'ry fiction, or unmeaning thought: 


* Sce Pars ſumitur pro tots, 
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No glaring metaphor, with turgid ſound, TI 
Deſtroys the charm by which our ſancy's bound Fc 
No forc'd idea ſtarts up to the view; | 
But all is ſoft, and eloquently true. 
Still on each line with rapt'rous bliſs we dwell, 
And learn to love from what is told ſo well. Pe 
Yet even Eloiſe—ſhould wit depart N. 
From reaſon's pal, and proſtitute its art gu 
May look disfigur'd, like a Britiſh face, J 
Which heav'n makes perfect, and which paints diſgrace, Wi Re 


How long fhall Truth be ſubje& to ſuch elves, 
Or when will Critics criticiſe themſelves * 
With inward malice, and a ſpecious ſmile, 
The fond believing Briton to beguile ; 
With partial knowledge, boundleſs fame to gain, 
With artful cunning to ſupport his reign ; 
With ſeeming candour ſecretly to wound 
The riſing bard, and pull him to the ground ; 


With ſeeming juſtice, but with real ſpite, 01 
To plunge the bold advent'rer into night; ro 
On ruin'd genius to erect his throne, I 
And judge of talents, tlio' poſleſs'd of none; I's 
Theſe are the tricks by which oppreſſion reigns E Bri: 
O'er Britiſh faith, and leads that faith in chains; Wi 
Theſe are che tricks which bounteouſly ſupply Int 
The dirty fount of many a dirty lie; As 
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Theſe are the tricks, which in apparent zeal. 
For ſterling wit, the needy dunce conceal, 


Shew me the man, that rare, that wond'rous elf! 
Who can with juſtice ſcrutinize himſelf: 
Reviews each action with impartial eye, 

Nor, like a lover, gives his ſenſe the lie? 

Shew me the man, who kindly can peruſe, 

| The blameleſs efforts of a ſiſter muſe ; 

Reads with delight what charms another's ear, 

And ſcorns to be, from jealouſy, ſevere. 

Too ſoon, alas, is treach'rc us envy rais'd ; 

E'en Milo's peeviſth when an Author's prais'd, 

Er oRDYCE—T his humble tribute let me pay 

Jo genius blazing in the frame's decay 

EForDYCE will trim the Poet's youthful wings, 

Direct his fire, and liſten while he ſings : 

| Yet warp'd to niceties, he curbs the Muſe, 

Confines her aim, or timidly purſues, 

O {kill'd to ſearch the boſom's inmoſt part, 

To wake the tend'reſt feelings of the heart, 

| Whoſe words, pure echoes of the ſenſe, combine 

At once to charm, to poliſh, and refine 

Britannia's youth—O doubly ſkill'd to pleaſe 

With ſocial eloquence, and friendly eaſe; 

In thee the beſt affections of the ſoul, ty 

As virtue prompts them innocently roll ; 
K 2 | Spring 
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Spring to thy ſpeaking eye, and ſtrongly tell 
W hat ſenſe and goodneſs in their owner dwell. 


Jobnſon will ſnarl, but then with candour's wand, 
He'll bid the blemith drop, the beauty ſtand : 
Not from pure malice run a tilt at all 
With Gothic fury, till the ſtructure fall. 

O bleſs'd with all the virtues of the mind, 

Of matchleſs jadgment, and of taſte refin'd ! 
While ev'ry ſcience is familiar grown, 

And boundleſs wiſdom marks thee for her own ! 
Say, ſhall an infant warbler dare to ſing 
Beneath the friendly covert of thy wing ? 

Catch the leaſt beam that ſparkles on thy plume, 
And ſnatch one deathleſs laurel from the tomb ? 


Yet, whatavails it that in early youth, 
Unaw'd by prejudice, and ſworn to truth, 
Pale ſtudy leads us thro' the peaceful walks, 
Where ſacred wiſdom with creation talks ; 
Ah, what avails it, that with niceſt {kill 
We try to fathom man's myſterious will : 
Diſperſe the cloud of ignorance and ſhow, 
And ſtudying others, learn ourſelves to know / 
A pedant's anger ſhall with eaſe deſtroy 
Whole years of toil, and feaſt with greedy joy : 

Like ſmooth-tongu'd Atticus each part diſſect, 


And baſely ſmile our labours to neglect. : 
7 | Through 
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Through what viciſſitudes muſt genius ſteer, 
Aſpiring hope and joy-conſuming fear, 5 
re time and truth have plac'd him in his right, 
Peyond the reach of pride and envious ſpite. 
rom yonder monument let candour tell 

How Otway periſh'd, and how Dryden fell! 
That tongue, whoſe accents on our ſenſes now 
Hffection's impulſe, and its rapture throw, 

With ev'ry pang of penury diſtreſt, 

Was parch'd by hunger, and by want ſuppreſt. 
Vho, that to matchleſs harmony refign'd, 
er own'd Cecilia miſtreſs of his mind, 

But looks indignant at the monſt'rous tale, 

DV hich points reflection to the loathſome jail ? 
Of what importance is unrivall'd praiſe, 

No gild afffict ion's ſolitary days, 

anguiſh minglcs with its lateſt breath, 

And fame's the cold acknowledgment of death. 


In days of old, when honeſt truth had room, 
And trembling guilt was ſcouted to the tomb, 
If Folly threaten'd, and in anger roſe 
Vo 0 queſtion Satire at the bar it choſe, 
The only anſwer fearleſs honour gave, 
Vas— Heav'n deſert. me when I ſpare a knave ! 
And ſhall. the ſpirit of the free-born Muſe 

ield to neglect, or tremble at abuſe ? 
phall proud Drawcanſirs lord it thro' our Ifle, 


Aud Genius court the mercenary ſmile? 
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Who gave theſe bold exciſemen of che mind 
Such wond'rous powers, or made them ſo refin'd ? 
Unſeen from darkneſs iſſues forth their gall, 
Spreads thro' the Public, and envenoms all; 
With ſecret filth infe&s the ſervile fool, 

And turns his jaundic'd judgment into rule. 

As when diſtemper rages in the vein, 

Diſorder'd appetites their food diſdain : 

The ſweeteſt luxury's beneath our wiſh, 

And ſick'ning nature droops at ev'ry diſh; 
Subject to all the changes of diſeaſe, 

We hate to-day what yeſterday could pleaſe; 
But when the ſtrange diſorder is no more, 
Reſume our taſte, nor think of what we bore. 
Not ſo with wit—that toy of ev'ry fool, 

'The blockhead's ridicule, or great man's tool— 
Stamp'd like receipts, muſt quit the ſacred ſpot 
Where Folly's own'd, and Wiſdom is forgot, 


Who but muſt laugh, when burſting from their ſhade, 
They dig vp genius with an hungry ſpade: 
Strike at its root, and, with voracious eye, 

Bid the torn plant before the Public lie ; 

Mangle each part in true barbarian ſpite, | 
And live by cens'ring what they cannot write, 
Yet let them rail in pity to their wants, 

Candour forgives when half-ſtary'd malice rants: 
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Yes | let them rail, and make each dunce a friend, 
Blame by command, and by command commend, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Who but muſt laugh, when ſeated in his box, 
— While dulne's perks it from his powder'd locks, 
And fond conceit, with conlequence of face, 
Reads the Review, and credits what it fays ?— | 
Who but muſt laugh, when Clodio's youthful mind, 
By dear mamma and folly ſo refin'd : 
Which dreams of literature, and thinks as well 
As any Lordling, when he learns to ſpell ?— 
Who but muſt laugh, when ſuch a mind is caught 
By critic-nets, and trammel'd into thought ? 
While paſhve fops ſubmiſſively receive 
The ſov'reign mandate—read us, and believe ! 
Who but muſt laugh, when ladies —oddly kind, 
| To make the perſon anſwer for the mind 
With wond'rous knowledge ſearch thro” ev'ry part, 


And treat a wit as Groſv'nor treats a heart. 
ade, 


Clodio—ſupremely clever in conceit, 
To ev'ry circle a poetic treat! 
In all that's taſty has a juſt pretence ; 
For who like Clodio warbles without ſenfe ? 
Not like the mean pretenders to renown, 
| Who pilfer others to ſecure their own, 
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Moves his rare pen that more than human bard; 


To compaſs novelty can ſenſe diſcard. 


Soft as the down that cloaths his tender chin, 


Gentle as Delia, when ſhe yields to ſin; 
His jingling numbers faſhionably flow; 
Sure to delight the Bard is ſuch a beau 
Critics themſelves forget their wonted rage, 


And ſpare the beautcous, dear unmeaning page. 


The name of plagiariſt belongs to none, 


But that poor wretch whom nature will not own : 


Who yokes, by violence the moſt abfurd, 


Thought after thought, and tortures ev'ry word : 


Toils for a rhime, from penury of brain, 
And ranſacks others to ſupply the ſtrain. 


But when fair fancy treads, with native caſe, 
The flow'ry walks where others us'd to pleaſe, 
A word, an epithet, which Pope may claim 
Shall not obſtruct the young Advent'rer's fame. 


Of all the follies which infe&t mankind, 


T he greateſt, ſure, is ignorance refin'd, 


Let flagrant Nonſenſe be the Muſe's fire, 
No wiſdom lead him and no genius fire: 


A rhime the utmoſt limit of his range, 


A brain, too barren ſuch a rhime to change | 


Let contradiction ſtart at ev'ry clauſe, 


And want of fancy make an hideous pauſe ; 


Borne 
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Borne on the wing of eaſe, a Lord ſhall riſe, 

With nice cravat, and fond-inſpiring eyes 

Perch on my Lady's furbelow or cap, 
And ſcorning Wiſdom, wait for Folly's clap ; 
While admiration ſinks in am'rous trance, 
To hear his ſing ſong on the modes of France. 
If once a ſcribbler with his rhimes can claim 
Great wealth and titles to procure them fame, 
„Ah!“ cries the fair one, ſnatch'd on golden wings, 
Ambition flutt'ring with each verſe he ſings ! 

« Whocan reſiſt ſuch eloquence and fire, 
© Orcurb the pleaſing tumults of defire ? 
Language ſo ſmoothly flowing into rhime, 
“And every cadence faithful to the time! 
Ah, ſure the ſofteſt melody combines 
To form the peerleſs ſweetneſs of your lines, 
The Muſes rock'd the cradle as you lay 
With infant muſic warbling to the day: 

Nor could harth cries invade that tender tongue, 
* So form'd to charm in converſe and in ſong.” 
Pleas'd with the tickling of a female's word, | 
And ſcarce more flatter'd by the term—My Lord! 
His teeming fancy breaks upon the town, 
To ſcatter laurels on a cap or gown. 
4 Þ fonidh'd grandeur catches at the bit, 
Tad rich ſtupidity proclaims it Wit. 


Bufoz 
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Bufo, more pleas'd when ſome dull Peer inditcs 
His golden numbers, than when Genius writcs, 
Receives the precious bantling from its Sire, 
Adorns the who *ajand bids the world aduire.., 
Foremoſt in rank the gaudy thing behold, 
Morocco-bound, and cdg'd with pureſt gold: 
Blazing conſpicuous to the dazzled eye, 

And proudly ſummoning mankind to buy. 

Long ere the h edition is run through, 

Behold a ſecond ſtarts to public view, 

In type moſt elegant, and cuts moſt rare; 

Who would not buy when dulneſs looks ſo fair? 
The Maids of Honour, and the white-wand Beaux, 
Whoſe judgment centers. in an Author's cloaths— 
All in one breath ſubſcribe to: Clodio's book, 

All with one eye had ſeen. his courteous look! 
Thus kind ſubſcription ſmooths his eaſy way, 
And imp'd by friends, he flutters. into day ; 
There lives his moment, till the whim is o'er, 
Then drops unnotic'd, and is heard no more. 


Who ſhall diſpute the merit of my Lord, 
When plenty's ſcatter'd on his ſplendid board ? 
Who ſhall diſpute the gay Parthenia's taſte, 

By wealth exalted, and in grandeur plac'd ? 
Though from obſcureſt ſolitude ſhe came, 
A race of weeds that ſcarcely bore a.name ! 


Till 
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Till, meanly ſpread to gilded folly's eyes, 


At once his charm, and mercenary prize, 

The thing was grafted on a fool of ſtate, 

To bud, and ſtrangely bloſſom with the great. 
And yet Parthenia, arrogantly proud, 

Deems wit ignoble if it deck the croud ; 

To birth alone pre-eminence allows, 

And owns no laurel but on titled brows : 

Nor once remembers, for the time is flown, 
What filth and meanneſs gather'd at her own. 


But ſhould—a ſtranger to the dang'rous road, 


Soine wretch unknown preſume to ſtep abroad, 
With nature only for his artleſs guide, 

And not a friend among the ſons of Pride: 

If ſuch appear, in this unthankful time, 

And dare to publiſh, what he thinks, in rhime ; 
How quickly brandifh'd is the Critick's quill, 
How glotes the wretch on what he longs to kill 
Pierc'd thro? each part the poor advent'rer lies, 
And even Candour's deaf to Merit's cries, 

Yet ſoon or late the boiſt'rous tumult o'er, 
Juſtice may guide my little Bark to ſhore ; 
While puft'd of dulneſs, like the gilded thing 
Of ſome rich fool, or bauble of a King, 

Shall ſpread its banners, for a month, a year! 
Nor live to flutter round its owner's bier. 
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Subject to public cenſure or applauſe, 
To public candour 1 ſubmit my cauſe; 
Think for myſelf, tho' hundreds round me rail, 
Nor ſhift roy tenets, with the ſhifting gale : 
Or own, like Atticus, with flavith awe, 
The vaſt importance of the critic law. 
Wild as the flow'r that ſcents the defart air, 
Wild as the note which nature loves to hear; 
With careleſs eaſe, unconſcious of controul, 
I catch the genuine impulſe of my ſoul. 
Still let me guld the tranſitory day, 
With fancy's colours and its native ray; 
Still let me ſmile, in life's ſequeſter'd vale, 
At envy's cenſure and ill-nature's tale; 
With rapture meditate what reaſon brings, 
Conſult my feelings, and decide from Things, 
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THE FOLLOWING 
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Mere written at the Requeſt of a YouncG Lavpy, 


Whoſe Friend had taken the VEII. 


LEIGE, 1776. 


O you—whoſe downcaſt modeſt looks denote 
A peaceful tenour of unſpotted thought, 
Where pious rapture, eager to be bleſt, 


| Springs from its earthly tenement to reſt— 


To you this verſe 


With ev'ry charm that can attract or pleaſe, 
Of gentleſt manners, elegance and eaſe; 
With ev'ry hope and proſpect to be great, 
The blaze of riches and the pomp of ſtate ! 
Lov'd and admir'd Say! could not theſe delay, 
Thy youthful ſoul, or flatter thee to ſtay ? 
Could not the ſoft enticements to delight, 
The world's whole pleaſure, or the world invite ? 
Could not the dearer eloquence of love, | 
A father's wiſhes, or a mother moye ? 
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No! nor the fond entreaties of a Sire, 

Nor mother's tears, nor lover's could inſpire 

One thought that differ'd from thy virgin word, 
Or bribe thy ſoul, one moment, from thy Lox p. 


In vain gay faſhion courts thee to her arms, 
Diſplays new pleaſures and unfolds new charms ; 
Enhances every ſcene, tips every dye 
With dazzling magic, to delude thy eye; 

In vain mad fortune, with ſuperfluous hand, 
Scatters the labour'd riches of a land; 
 Adorn'd with half the produce of the Eaſt, 
Shines at a ball, or blazes at a feaſt : 

Aſcends the Phaeton, or brings from far 
The well-carn'd laurels of inſatiate war; 

In vain the momentary beams of birth, 
Diſtinguiſb d marks of undiſtinguiſb'd earth 
Attempt to catch one wand'ring of your eye, 
Or boaſt of one involuntary ſigh. 


Happy the maid, ſome dazzled wretch will ſay, 
Whoſe pleaſures vary with the varying day. 
Ah, ſlave to vanity's deluſive blaze, 
Turn for a while, and view the thing you praiſe: 
Catch, if thou canſt, the giddy toy at reſt, 


Retire unnotic'd, and inſpect her breaſt, 
| Behold 
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Behold her ſleepleſs, toſſing out the night 

In endleſs care, and withing for the light; 
Behold her fick'ning at the morning beam, 
Fatigu'd with indolence— behold the ſame, . 
Dragg'd o'er cach ſcene by faſhion, to deſtroy 
Reflection enemy to fancied joy! 

Then, if thou canſt, deſpiſe that ſtill abode 
Where raptur'd piety communes with God: 
Then, if thou canſt, above the world's controul, 
Hear candid reaſon whiſper to thy ſoul : 

See things diveſted of cach ſpecious ſhow, 

And aſk if happineſs is found below ? 

Then, if thou canſt, the calmer ſcene review 
Of peace unfading, and for ever new ; 

Where reſtleſs paſſion ſtops her giddy rounds, 
And fondly centers in a Saviour's wounds. 
Where you, chaſte virgin, from the world's alarms, 
Securely reſt, and ſink in rapture's arms; 

Or wak'd from ecſtacy to tuneful pray'r, 
Perform each office with religious care ; 

And fondly gild the ſolitary night 

In beams that glimmer with eternal light, 
While, ſtill importunate to be forgiv'n, 

You feed on ſighs, and ſighing long for heav'n. 


In thoſe lone cells, where ſpotleſs peace and reft 
With heay'nly comfort cheer the virgin breaſt, 
Where 
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Where focial angels in each concert join, 
And raiſe terreftrial muſic to divine, 

With ſteady eye you keep your heav'n in view; 
There reſt your hopes, and only thoſe purſue ; 
A God ! the peerleſs object of your flame, 
And endleſs happineſs your noble aim 


